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E DODOLSKY © 


CONCERTS - PIANO CLINICS - MASTER CLASSES 


GUEST ARTIST TEACHER 
MUZARTEUM, SALZBURG, AUSTRIA 


Piano Clinic, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, Texas 
May 2-7 
Seventh Consecutive Piano Clinic, Musical Arts Conservatory, 
Amarillo, Texas, June 12-29 
Detes in Detroit, Ft. Wayne, Ind., St. Mary’s College, 
Notre Dame, Ind., San Antonio, Texas 
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Music from all the 


® Band 
® Orchestra 


® String Groups 


publishers for your 


® Instrumental Soloists 


® Violin Students 
® Choral Groups 
® Vocal Students 


® Organ Students 


® Theory and Music Appreciation Classes 


® Piano Literature for All Piano Study needs 


Write us and get on our mailing list... we will send you 


our catalogs issued from time to time. 


Whittle 


music co. 


The Southwest's most complete music house 


1108 Elm St. 











TCU SUMMER MUSIC 
CAMP 


Texas Christian University 
Ft. Worth, Texas 


For Students and Teachers!! 


Band Workshop and Clinic: 
Students: July 4-16 

eachers: June 27-July 16 

Choral Workshop and Clinic: 


Students: July 18-30 
a] 77 eis 
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Modern Dance Band 
Workshop: 


Students: June 20-25 
Drum Majoring School: 
Students: July 11-16 


String Pedagogy Course: 


Teachers: June 6-August 27 


** Twelve hours credit 


For additional information, bulletin and 
registration blank, write to the camp 
director, Dr. Clarence J. Best. 























GOWNS 


«Pulpit and Choir: 
fie Headquarters for 
P| RELIGIOUS SUPPLIES 


ve. Church Furniture - Stoles 

= Embroideries - Vestments 

—— Hangings - Communion 
Sets . Altar Brass Goods 


CATALOG OW REQUEST YA 
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& ] 
-é pace 
tional CHURCH GOODS a 
= a SUPPLY COMPANY j 


821 23 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





















































MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus., M. A., Mus.D, President 
1710 TYLER 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Music - Dancing 


Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 
Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for 
Fall and Spring Terms. Guest artist 
instruct f mmer term: Leo F 
lolsky, pianist, June 12-29th; Evan- 
I ; xcher 


of singing 
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30-July 15th. 
Accredited by Texas State 
Department of Education 


Member of Texas Association 
of Music Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of 
Rights Training Under Law 
346 and 16 
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Rigid key alignment of Leblanc clarinets is 
maintained by use of anchored posts—posts 
securely fastened to the body, posts that 
con't turn...a feature that assures depend- 
able performance, always. 
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LESLANG 


Bb CLARINET 


Here’s the instrument that has upset all previous 


conceptions of a fine clarinet. No other clarinet 


so many entirely new and improved 


features! It is in a class all by itself for speedy 


response, carrying power and tone balance 


in all registers... performance so great 


you'll never be satisfied until you, too, own a Leblanc! 





Leblanc clarinets stay in perfect adjustment 
longer because keys are power-forged of 
virgin nickel silver... keys of extra strength. 
No plating to wear off! 















Side keys that actually jump over intervening 
tone holes permit a straight-in-line action 
that eliminates twisted mounting of pad cups 

.and the raising of E6/Bb and C#/G# 
holes to eliminate “bubbling”... a common 
fault of all other clarinets, 


Notice in sectional sketch above how tone 

holes are flared at the bottom... to give 
& Leblanc clarinets a speedier response, more 

powerful tone. Flare cut tone holes are a 
standard feature of Leblanc clarinets. 









LEBLANC 
| Suu 








FOR FREE CIRCULAR _AND 
NAME OF YOUR NEAREST 
DEALER, WRITE TODAY TO... 


G. LEBLANC COMPANY 
KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 





The action poised touch of Leblanc keys gives 
you that live, balanced feeling . . . so neces- 
sary for smooth, accurate performance. This 
rewits from use of extra hinges and posts at 
strategic points’on the instrument. . . an ex- 
clusive, patented feature of all Leblanc 
clarinets. 


OTHER OUTSTANDING 
FEATURES 
Safety Ramp Bridge Key — Gold 
Plated Springs — Seasoned-Ten- Years 
Mozambique Grenadilla — 
Precision A-440 Tuning — Integral, 
Raised Tone Holes — Finest 
Mouthpiece ond Ligature 




















CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


Dr. T. S. McCorkle, Dean, School of 
Fine Arts, Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, Dean, School of 
Music, Southern Methodist University, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

Ralph Ewing, Chairman, School of Mu- 
sic, Trinity University, San Antonio, 
Texas 

Dr. Archie N. Jones, Professor of Music 
Education, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas 

Dr. D. O. Wiley, Professor of Band 
Music, Texas Tech College, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Dr. John Finley Williamson, President 
Westminster Choir College, Princeton, N. J. 

R. E. Murdock, Teacher of Singing, 
University of Houston, Houston, Texas 

Dr. Orville J. Borchers, Dean, School of 
Music, Kansas State College, Emporia, 
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Dr. Albert Lukken, Dean, College of 
Fine Arts, University of Tulsa, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma 


Dr. Edwin Hughes, Concert-Pianist and 
Teacher, 338 W. 89th Street, New York, 
N. Y 

Dr. Clyde Jay Garrett, Dean, School of 
Music, Union University, Jackson, Ten- 
nessee 

Dr. Ellis L. Carnett, Pastor, Travis Ave- 
nue Baptist Church, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Dr. John Crown, Professor of Piano, Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Helen Steen Huls, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Dr. Wilfred C. Bain, Dean, School of 
Music, University of Indiana, Bloomington, 
Indiana 


Dr. Roland J. Neil, Director Department 
of Music, Georgia State College, College- 
boro, Georgia. 

Grace White, National Guild of Pian- 
ists, 527 West 121 Street, New York, 
N. Y. 

Frederick L. Thiebaud, Professor of 
Piano, Howard Payne College, Brownwood, 
Texas 

Everett Jay Hilty, Teacher of Organ, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Dr. Cameron McLean, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, 636 West Kirby Place, Detroit, Mich- 
igan 

Mr. Leo Podolsky, Vice-President, Sher- 
wood School of Music, Chicago, IIl. 

Lloyd F. Sunderman, Director Arthur 
Jordan Conservatory, Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Laurence Taylor, Member San Antonio 
Symphony Orchestra, San Antonio, Texas. 
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MUSIC FESTIVALS IN EUROPE 


EDITORIAL 


\ ie issue of SOUTHWESTERN MUSI- 
CIAN is dedicated to the Musical Festivals of Europe 
is the Editor's personal acknowledgement of Cul- 
tural contributions made by Europeans to our Na- 
tional Civilization. Actual attestation of America’s 
debt as regards the field of Music composition is evi- 
denced by the fact that scarcely a program, requir- 
ing as much as one hour for performance, will be 
found that does not list classic or romantic authors, 
or both, from this golden age of Musical composition 
in Europe. This is true both with respect to the stu- 
dent and the artist program. We have a wonderful 
heritage as a result of this relationship. 


In this issue are articles written by two very dis- 
tinguished men from France: Professor Isidor Philipp, 
one of the most celebrated pianists that France has 
produced, and Darius Milhaud, one of the well-known 
contemporary composers. Professor Philipp resides, 
at the present, in New York City; Mr. Milhaud is 
Artist Professor, Mills College, Oakland, California. 


Of unusual interest also is a brief article on 
music in Argentina written by Professor George Lale- 
wicz, a distinguished pianist and teacher who was 
born in Poland and educated in Russia, but who has 
lived in Buenos Aires for more than twenty-five 
years. Two of his pupils whom he taught early in life 
while at Vienna figure prominently. They are: Mr. 
Joseph Rosenstock, who is now on the staff as Direc- 
tor of German Opera of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, New York, who has written very effec- 
tively of his tenure of office as the conductor of the 
Nippon Philharmonic Orchestra in Tokyo; and Dr 
Leo Podolsky is listed as guest artist teacher for the 
Summer Academy at the Mozarteum and as Con- 
ductor of a party of American teachers and students 
on a tour of Europe following the instructional period 
at Salzburg. Through the latter, we were able to 
secure the various Announcements of European Fes- 


tivals for 1949. 














MENC TO CLOSE DIVISION CONFERENCES WITH THE SOUTHWESTERN AND 
SUUTHERN MEETINGS 


Southwestern — Colorado Springs, 
Colo., April 20-23. Antlers Hotel. 
President, Dr. Archie N. Jones, 
Austin, Texas. Dr. Jones and his 
many committees have arranged an 
outstanding program, both for en- 
tertainment and music education. 
Such outstanding speakers as Stan- 
ley Chapple; Dr. Raymond Bur- 
rows; Dr. Roy L. Smith; Everett 
Jay Hilty; Lilla Belle Pitts; Forrest 
McAllister and dozens of others 
will appear on the programs. Also 
appearing will be: North Texas 
State College Choir; University of 
Colorado String Orchestra; Uni- 
versity of Wichita Symphony 
Orchestra: University of Colorado 
Concert Band; University of Colo- 
rado Choir; Colorado Springs Jun- 
ior and Senior School, orchestras, 
choirs, and bands; Madrigal Sing- 
ers, Topeka, Kansas High School; 
Oklahoma A & M Men's Glee Club; 
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PAUL W. MATHEWS 
ARCHIE N. JONES 
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ALFRED 
MIROVITCH 


Pianist 
Faculty Member 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


(Fifth Consecutive Season) 


Lecture-Demonstration Course 





COMMAND OF THE KEYBOARD 


ree nours Wee@KIy 











Schedule of Lectures: 


I. One 2-hour lecture weekly: 


“Technique” (all branches) 
“Tone and Color” 
“How to Study and Practice” 


II. One l-hour lecture weekly: 


“Technique and Fine Art of the Pedal” 
(complete course of study) 


. 2 


For complete and detailed outline of ectures and for list of all compositions 
e used by Mr. Mirovitch in these series, write to 


GLADYS MERRITT 
Assistant to Alfred Mirovitch 
299 West 12th Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 


For all other information, write tc 


JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


120 Claremont Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF 
MUSIC JEAN MOREL 


APPOINTED CONDUCTOR 


Jean Morel, distinguished Fren 
musician, has been appointed co 
ductor and head of the Orchest 
Department at the Juilliard Sch 
of Music, it was announced tod 
by William Schuman, President 
the School. Mr. Morel will assu 
his new duties in September. 

Mr. Morel, a conductor of 
New York City Opera Compa 
previously appeared at Juilliard 
directing the final concert of the 
School's Festival of Contemporary 
French Music last December, an 
appearance which was enthusias- 
tically received at the School as 
well as in the press. Mr. Morel's 
new responsibilities will include or- 
ganization of the various orchestral 
groups at Juilliard, the teaching of 
conducting and the direction of per- 
formances throughout the season 

At the same time, Mr. Schuman 
announced that Mark Schubart, at 
present the School's Director of 
Public Activities, has been named 
Dean, beginning with the academic 
year 1949-1950. Before his appoint- 
ment to the Juilliard administration 
in 1946, Mr. Schubart served on 
the Music staff of the newspaper 
PM and, from 1944 to 1946, was 
music editor of the New York 
“Times. The author of numerous 
articles, Mr. Schubart was also a 
pupil of Roger Sessions in composi- 
tion. 

Mr. Schuman also announced 
that Robert Shaw, Director of Cho- 
ral Music at Juilliard, has been 
given a leave of absence and that 
Robert Hufstader, Director of Juil- 
liard’'s Summer School, Extension 
and Preparatory Divisions, and a 
well-known musician, has been ap- 
pointed Acting Director of Choral 
Music. Other appointments made 
public include Frederick Prausn tz, 
as Assistant Dean and Harry L. 
Robin as Concert Manager. “lr. 
Prausnitz, a graduate of the i1il- 
liard Graduate School, has [en 
associated with Juilliard since 4is 
graduation, and is at present s: °v- 
ing as Associate Director of P lic 
Activities. A conductor, Mr. Pr. us- 
nitz recently directed a perform. 1ce 


of the Wiliiam Walton-Edith »it- 


(continued on page 48) 
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JN THE MEANING OF MUSIC 


GLEN HAYDON, PH. D. 


Chairman, School of Music 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


lr. Haydon ts recognized as one of the 
ling Musicologists of America. This is 
eprint of the Lecture delivered in the 
idge Auditorium of the Library of 
»gress made possible by the bequest of 
e late Mrs. Bertha L. Elson in memory 
her husband. Permission for the reprint 

granted by Dr. Harold Spivacke, Chief 
the Music Division as well as the author; 
Haydon. 


Al nvone undertaking a dis- 


cussion of such a problem as the 
meaning of music is faced with 
two major difficulties: the compli- 
cated nature of the realities under 
consideration and the ambiguities 
of language. One's success in deal- 
ing with the former will depend in 
large measure on his ability to sur- 
mount the latter. A preliminary sur- 
vey of certain matters pertinent to 
these difficulties seems advisable 
in order to clear the way for a 
more detailed investigation of the 
problem. 


Art as Experience 

All art may, for purposes of un- 
derstanding, be conveniently re- 
garded as a process involving the 
human organism and its environ- 
ment. The several arts may be dis- 
tinguished by the aspects of the 
environment or of the organism 
which come into play. The process 
may be thought of as an event re- 
quiring activity on the part of the 
organism related to an external 
stimulus, or as an interplay be- 
tween the organism and its envir- 
onment. One ordinarily thinks of 
the object of art as “the thing out 
there’ —the painting, statue, or the 
vibratory motion in the air; but 
the science of aesthetics points 
out that the work of art is more 
than the physical object. 

Nhat any individual appreciates 
is not, strictly speaking, ‘‘the thing 
ov! there’’ but the thing-as-perceiv- 
e- it is the perception plus all rele- 
‘oat elaboration by the organism. 
| .s fact is of particular import- 
ae for the study of meaning. 
Suppose two individuals attend a 


s\ aphony concert. One, because of 


'T 
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his natural endowments, training, 
and experience in music, has a pro- 
found response; the other, because 
of his lack of musical gift, train- 
ing, and experience, is little affected 
by the music. The objective stimu- 
lus in both instances is the same; 
the sense of hearing may be equally 
good. One person hears a highly 
organized work of art, rich in mu- 
sical meanings; the other, a mean- 
ingless cacophony of sounds. The 
point | wish to emphasize is that 
the organism is always an implicit 
casual factor in any meaning situa- 
tion. 


Denotative and Connotative 
Definitions of Music 


When we speak of the problem 
of meaning in music, we do not or- 
dinarily refer primarily to the 
meaning of the term music; never- 
theless a consideration of the term 
itself is not without significance for 
the more general problem. In this 
connection it is interesting to note 
that most of our dictionaries of 
music omit music itself from the 
word list. Is this an oversight, or 
is the meaning of the term so ob- 
vious that it need not be included? 
Or could it be because of the diffi- 
culties of formulating a satisfactory 
definition? Definitions are logically 
of two types—denotative and con- 
notative. Denotative definitions are 
extensive, and tend to point to par- 
ticular instances to which a term 
is applied. Connotative definitions, 
on the other hand, are intensive, 
and try to specify the characteris- 
tics common to all particular in- 
stances. Most of our concepts of 
the meaning of terms are acquired 
by the denotative method. We 
point to the leaves of a tree, for 
example, and say: “The leaves on 
that tree are green.” Thus we may 
come to know the meaning of the 
word green. Dictionary definitions 
are necessarily essentially conno- 
tative, and this is their essential 
weakness; in referring to qualities 


common to many particular in- 
stances, individual differences tend 
to get lost, meanings become ab- 
stract, and with the increasing ab- 
stractness they tend to get more 
and more ambiguous. 

A denotative definition of music 
points to particular instances of 
music: a particular piece is played 
by a particular musician, to a par- 
ticular listener. A connotative defi- 
nition of music, always incomplete 
and ambiguous, tries to compre- 
hend under one formulation the 
common qualities of all instances. 
Such a definition might run some- 
what as follows: Music is the inter- 
play of the organism with its en- 
vironment in the organization and 
manipulation of the sensory ma- 
terials of sound in which the values 
involved have to do with the pleas- 
urable aspect of the experience as 
such. Obviously the difficulties of 
formulating any such definition lie 
not only in the complicated nature 
of the realities referred to, but also 
in the inevitable ambiguities of lan- 
guage. The definition suggested 
does not sound very much like 
the ordinary dictionary definition, 
which, according to Webster, 
reads: “The science or art of pleas- 
ing, expressive, or intelligible com- 
bination of tones’; but it does have 
the merit of stressing the nature of 
music as an experience. 


The Structure of the Musical 
Process 


Before proceeding to a discus- 
sion of the problem of meaning let 


(continued on page 32) 


























MUSIC FOR 
MEMORIAL DAY 


AMERICA UNITED IS ROLLING 
ALONG 
Bernard Hamblen arr. by Paul 
Y oder. 
Full Band $1.25 


DIRGE DOLORE—Sacred March 


ur. by nes 

Full Band $1.25 
FLEE AS A BIRD—Sacred March 

wr. by Geo. Southwell 

yontains Near My God to Thee 


GRAND SACRED POTPOURRI 
wr. by E. W. Berry. 


Full Band $3.00 


ONWARD CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS 


Marcl 


OUR COMRADE-Sacred March 
by Alfred Sturchio. 
Full Band 


ROCK HILL—Sacred March—Pette¢ 
Arr. by W. I ; 


V [ s 
Full Band $1.25 


SACRED MARCH No. 4 

Arr. by Southwell. 

rontains: Are You Ready and Tel 
Me the Story of Jesus. 

Full Band $1.25 


TEMPLAR TRIUMPHAL—March 


Arr. by St. Clair. 

‘ontains: Onward Christian Soldiers 
md America 

Full Band $1.25 


ADORATION—Sacred March 
by H. C. Miller 
Full Band $1.25 


CONSOLATION—-Sacred March 
Arr. by H. C. Miller 
Full Band $1.25 


CROSSING THE BAR (Tennyson) 
Music by H. Breitenbach 
for S.A.T.B. Price 12c. 


TWENTY SONGS Collected and ar 
ranged for Memorial Services, Funer 
General Use for solos, duets 


ind Mixed Chorus. English and 
German Words. 
By August F. Ischinger. 

Price 50 cents per book. 


We suggest that you add these 
yorthwhile publications to your 
ertoire. Order from your dealer. 


Volkwein Bros. Inc. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 




















SCHOOLS OF MUSIC IN EUROPE APPROVED BY 
U. 5. VETERANS ADMINISTRATION 


The list of schools of music and 
universities with departments of 
music in Europe which have been 
approved to date, insofar as the 
Veterans Administration is con- 
cerned, for the education of veter- 
ans under the provisions of Public 
Law No. 346, 78th Congress, the 
Servicemen’'s Readjustment Act of 
1944, as amended, otherwise known 
as the G. I. Bill of Rights is as fol- 
lows: 

BELGIUM: Conservatoire de 
Musiquede Charleroi, Charleroi; 
Conservatoire Royal de Musique, 
Brussels; Conservatoire Royal de 
Musique, Liege; Conservatoire 
Royal Flamand, Antwerp; and 
Ecole de Carillon, Malines. 

DENMARK: Det Kongelige 
Danske Musikkonservatorium, Co- 
penhagen. 

EIRE: University of Dublin, 
Trinity College, Dublin. 

ENGLAND: Battersea Polytech- 
nic, London; Bryanston Music 
Summer School, London; Guildhall 
School of Music and Drama, Lon- 
don; Howard Fry, Singing Teach- 
er, London; London College of 
Music, London; London School of 
Dalcroz Eurhythmics, London; 
New Era Academy of Drama and 
Music, London; Royal Academy of 
Music, London; Royal College of 
Music, London; Southend-on-Sea 
Municipal College, Southend-On- 
Sea; T. Llewellyn Barry, Music 
Teacher, London; Trinity College 
of Music, London; University Col- 
lege of Southampton, Southamp- 
ton; University of Cambridge, 
Cambridge; University of Man- 
chester, Manchester; Wigmore Hall 
Studio, London; and Webber- 
Douglas School of Singing and 
Dramatic Art, London. 

FRANCE: Conservatoire Na- 
tional de Musique, Paris; Conser- 
vatoire National de Musique de 
Rennes, Rennes; Ecole Marguerite 
Long-Jacques Thibaud, Paris; 
Ecole Normale de Musique, Paris; 
Ecoles d'Art Americanes de Fon- 


tainebleau, Conservatoire de M 
sique, Fountainbleau; and Mig 
Fontecha, Ecole de Chant, Nevil 
sur-Seins. 

GERMANY: Hochschule 
Musik, Wurzburg. 

GREECE: Athens Conservat: 
of Music, Athens. 


ITALY: American Institute 
Musicology in Rome, Rome; C 
servatorio di Musica “B. Mar 
lo’’", Venice; Conservatorio di \ 
sica ‘““G. Rossini’, Pesaro; Cons 
vatorio di Musica “Guiseppe 
Verdi’, Milan; Conservatorio 
Musica ‘Guiseppe Verdi’, Turin; 
Conservatoir di Musica “Luigi 
Cherubini’, Florence; Conser 
torio di Musica ‘‘S. Cecilia,”’ Rome: 
Conservatorio di Musica “‘S. Pei- 
tro a Majella’, Naples; Conserva- 
torio di Musica “Vincenzo Bellini’, 
Palermo; and Pontificio Istituto 
Musica Sacra, Rome. 


LUXEMBOURG: Conservatoire 
de Musique de la Villa de Luxem- 
bourg, Luxembourg. 

NORTHERN IRELAND: Stu- 
dio of Mr. John Patterson, Belfast. 

NORWAY: Oslo Conservatory 
of Music, Oslo. 

SCOTLAND: University of Ed- 
inburgh, Edinburgh. 

SWEDEN: Musikhogskolan, 
Stockholm. 


SWITZERLAND:  Conserva- 
toire de Geneve (French), Geneva; 
Conservatoire de Musique de Lau- 
sanne (French), Lausanne; Con- 
servatoire de Neuchatel (French), 
Neuchatel; Konservatorium for 
Musik in Bern (German), Bern; 
Schola Cantorum Basiliensis (Ger- 
man), Basel; Konservatorium Zu- 
rich (German), Zurich; and Mu- 
sikschule and Konservatorium Ha- 
sel (German), Basel. 

WALES: University College o 
North Wales, Bangor; University 
College of South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire, Cardiff; University 
College of Wales, Aberystwy 4: 
and University of Wales, Card 
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BAND INSTRUMENTS -:- ORGANS -:- PIANOS -> MUSIC 


music C! & § inc. 


FORT WORTH 
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TELEPHONE 868-3177 
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THE MUSICAL SITUATION 


DARIUS MILHAUD 


Reprint from International Musician 
January 1949 


IN FRANCE 


(By permission of the Author of the Article and the Editor of the Magazine) 


arius Milhaud, now teaching composition 
Mills College in California, ts not only 
leading figure in contemporary French 
isic, but ranks among the foremoost com- 
sers of modern times. 
He has produced many scores for the 
eatre, among them Proteus, Cristoph 
lomb, and L’Annonce Faite a Maria 
vith texts by Paul Claudel). ‘‘La Crea- 
mn du Monde” (1923) was the first jazz 
ballet to be performed. Some of his other 
lets are: ‘“‘Salade’’ (presented in _ the 
'nited States this season), ““L’Homme et 
n Desire,’ and “Le Boeuf sur le Toit.’’ 
Hts orchestral works include a Symphonic 
Suite; “Saudades do Brazil’; a Violin 
Concerto, and a Piano Concerto. He has 
written a large amount of chamber music, 
some film music, many songs, cantatas, 
and piano pieces. One of his latest com 
positions, “Suite for Harmonica and 
Piano,”’ had its first performance recently 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


1 SPENT a year in Paris after 
seven years of absence. I was won- 
dering in what condition I would 
find the musical situation after the 
dreadful years of war and occupa- 
tion, although it is a well-known 
fact that during great crises, music, 
theatre, ballet, opera keep going 
on. Of course the very hard eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties 
leave a strong repercussion on the 
cultural life, except for the institu- 
tions which hawe a government 
subvention. There are plenty of 
concerts; on Paris posters you can 
see the same names of international 
virtuosi that you see on Carnegie 
Hall billboards every year. Paris 
had always had several symphonic 
orchestras playing at the same time 
on Saturdays and Sundays 
(Orchestre COLONNE, LAM- 
OUREUX, PASDELOUP, du 
CONSERVATOIRE): That did 
not change and their concerts are 
always well attended. Their pro- 
crams also have not changed and 
there is a profusion of Wagner 
and Beethoven Festivals that can 
only be compared to the Brahms- 

haikovsky programs in_ this 
country. But before this war we 
icd in France several societies for 
temporary music (SOCIETE 
\TIONALE, S. M.1., TRITON, 
S“=RENADE, TRYPTIQUE, etc.) 


| is these organizations which are 
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facing the. greatest difficulties in 
resuming their activities. The in- 
flation has brought fabulous prices 
for renting halls, publicity, union 
fees—plus 58 per cent taxes. And 
it is at this point that a good fairy 
has been sent to us with unlimited 
possibilities to keep cultural life at 
an unprecedented level: it is the 
French Radio. 

French Radio Subsidizes Music 

Everyone who owns a radio at 
home pays a tax, a small tax 
(equivalent to $2.50 a year). This 
tax brings in millions. The govern- 
ment owns and operates the radio, 
but it is committees of composers, 
or writers, or scientists who are in 
charge of the programs. No adver- 
tising of course. With this enor- 
mous amount of money, no “‘com- 
mercial’ help is needed. Several 
orchestras and choirs are at the dis- 
posal of the Radio. L;ORCHES- 
TRE NATIONAL, the best we 
have, has recently made a tour in 
the United States and the Ameri- 
can public has been able to appre- 
ciate its outstanding qualities. 
Every kind of music is performed 
from that of the Middle Ages to 
the most recently written scores. 
Enough time and money are avail- 
able to rehearse, making it possible 
to present remarkable perform- 
ances. 

Rarely played operas are also 
often given: Rameau, Lully, some 
Rossini (such as the Comte Ory). 
The genuine Boris Godunov (I 
mean the original score and orches- 
tration of Moussorgsky and not 
that awful rearrangement made by 
Rimsky-Korsakov) is given at least 
once a year, 


Support for New Talent 

Of course all kinds of modern 
scores are heard. Even more, the 
radio commissions all kinds of 
works from composers, from sym- 
phonies to light ‘‘cafe’’ music. Reg- 
ularly radio shows or radio films 
are commissioned with special 
scores. For very young composers 
yet unknown the “Club d’Essai”’ 
of the radio gives them the possi- 
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bility of having their music intro- 
duced, after which comes a round 
table discussion with the composer 
participating. The public is very 
fond of these discussions in which 
all esthetics problems are brought 
up, sometimes with violent excite- 
ment. It is widely open to every 
musician who shows a certain gift 
or talent. I had the pleasure of lis- 
tening to some music of one of my 
GI students from California who 
came with me to Paris, Jack Weeks. 
He had a set of songs with cham- 
ber orchestra performed in this 
series. 


In the record department pro- 
grams of recorded music are also 
of an extreme variety. Every morn- 
ing I listened to a musicologist who 
made a survey of music from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth century, 
doing very little but essential talk- 
ing, and playing plenty of fascinat- 
ing recorded music. Once a week 
composers such as Francis Poulenc, 
Georges Auric, Henri Sauguet in- 
troduce and give comment on a 
special recorded program. On Sun- 
day mornings a Catholic religious 
service is broadcast from a church, 
either from Paris or from provin- 
cial towns, but always with an ex- 



































[——5 MINUTES A DAY 


Produces Amazing Results With 


SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 


Send name, address, 


grades taught and HANDY-FOJIO 
number of pupils on 


MUSIC CO. 
a@ penny postcard and 
we will send you our 2821 N. 9th Street 


FREE catalog. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Moments Musical 
For Spring 


The following Hoffman editions 
are well suited for this season's 
concerts. Review them carefully! 
You'll like their musical charm. 


Awake, ‘Tis Spring—SA. 


SSA — Elliott 15 
Comin’ Thro’ the Rye—SSA— 

symphonic arr. Warren .20 
The Jolly Farmer—SSA, 

SATB (novelty) Elliott .20 
The Maidens’ Choice—SSA 

(New ruralette) Elliott .20 
A Miracle—SSA, SATB (In- 

spiring Text) Elliott.......................20 
On A Lovely Summer Evening— 

SSA, SATB — Elliott .20 
Tree Silences—SSA, SSAA— 

Arr. Hoffman ian .20 
The Arrow and the Song—SATB— 

Noble Cain . s eesacsamaell 15 
Madam, I Have Come A-Courting— 

SATB — Arr. Horton —, 


Sea Fever—TTBB—Palmer Clark.....20 
Short’nin’ Bread—-TTBB— 


Arr. Howorth ...020 
Somebody Callin’ My Name— 
TTBB—Arr. Howorth y — 


Ask your local dealer for review 
copies or send your request for 
reference copies direct to us! 


THE 


RAYMOND A. HOFFMAN CO. 
509 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 5, Il. 








Everything in Music... 
and 
Everything Musical... 


@ Sheet Music 

® Records 

® Steinway Pianos 
® Hammond Organs 
® Magnavox 

® Conn Instruments 


@ Repair Depts. 
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SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL PLANS AT 
STRATFORD FOR 1949 


Plans for the 1949 Shakespeare 
Festival at Stratford - upon - Avon, 
are significant for the inclusion of 
a team of producers and designers 
whose names are among the most 
famous in the contemporary thea- 
tre. Six plays will be produced:— 
by Tyrone Guthrie, John Gielgud, 
Michael Benthall, Godfrey Tearle, 
and the Director of the Memorial 
Theatre, Anthony Quayle. Design- 
ers include Leslie Hurry, Tanya 
Moseiwitsch, Edward Craig, and 
the internationally famous French 
painter and designer, Mariano An- 
dreau. 


Godfrey Tearle and Diana Wyn- 
yard are returning to Stratford for 
a second season after their out- 
standing success last year, and will 
be supported by Leon Quarter- 
maine, Anthony Quayle, John Sla- 
ter, Kathleen Michael, Wynne 
Clark, Harry Andrews, and Cle- 
ment McCallin. 

The Festival will open on Sat- 
urday, 16 April, with Anthony 
Quayle’s production of “Mac- 
beth”. This will be followed by 
“Much Ado About Nothing” 
(Tuesday, 19 April) produced by 
John Gielgud. The Birthday Play, 
“A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
(Saturday, 23 April) will bring 
back Michael Benthall to Stratford 
as producer, and he will also be 
responsible for ““Cymbeline’’ (Fri- 
day, 20 May). One of last year’s 
biggest successes, Godfrey Tearle’s 
production of “Othello”, will be 
revived on Friday, 17 June; and 
the last play of the Festival, Tyrone 
Guthrie's production of “Henry 
VIII", will be introduced on Fri- 
day, 15 July. 

Diana Wynyard will play Lady 
Macbeth; Beatrice in “Much Ado 
About Nothing”; Helena in “A 
Midsummer Night's Dream"; Des- 
demona in “Othello”; and Queen 
Katherine in “Henry VIII". 

Godfrey Tearle will be seen as 
Macbeth, one of the few great 
Shakespearean roles he has yet to 
play; he is also cast as Cardinal 
Wolsey in “Henry VIII"; and will 
appear again as Othello. 

The Director, in addition to pro- 
ducing “Macbeth”, will play Bene- 
dick in ‘““Much Ado About Noth- 


ing’ and the title role in ‘“Henr 
VIII”. 

Leon Quartermaine, playing fi 
the first time at the Memorial The 
atre, will be seen as Banquo ; 
Macbeth"; Cymbeline; and Buc! 
ingham in “Henry VIII". 

John Slater and Kathleen Mic! 
ael are young newcomers to Stra 
ford. Mr. Slater has done excelle: 
work for films and on the stag 
and his roles include Borachio 
“Much Ado About Nothing”; Bo 
tom in “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream”; lachimo in “Cymbelin 
and Iago in “Othello”. Miss Mici- 
ael came suddenly into prominence 
last year when she played the lead 
in “People Like Us’’, her first star- 
ring role in the West End of Lon- 
don, and during the season she wil! 
play Lady Macduff; Titania in 
“The Dream”; Imogen in “Cym- 
beline’; and Anne Bullen in “Hen- 
ry VIII". 

Wynne Clark, who is to appear 
in a number of roles, will be par- 
ticularly remembered for her per- 
formance in Anthony Quayle’s pro- 
ductions of “Crime and Punish- 
ment’ and “The Relapse’. Harry 
Andrews, previously a_ leading 
member of the Old Vic Theatre 
Company over three seasons, is 
cast, among other parts, as Mac- 
duff. And Clement McCallin, last 
seen at Stratford in 1937, is to play 
a series of roles including Malcolm 
in “Macbeth”. 

Michael Benthall and James 
Bailey who worked together on 
last year’s production of ‘‘Hamlet 
are co-operating again this year as 
producer and designer of “A Mid- 
summer Night's Dream”. This is 
Michael Benthall’s third year at 
Stratford and his work for the Me- 
morial Theatre and at Covent G: 
den has established him as one o! 
the youngest and most success!u! 
producers in this country. 

It would be appreciated if crit 
would kindly notify the Theatr 
Press representative well in a‘- 
vance which performances th 
wish to attend and what hotel : 
commodation they may require. 

With John Goodwin's com; 
ments (Stratford-wpon-Avon 22( 
Press Representative. 
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MEXICAN MUSICAL PANORAMA, 1949 


ROBERT STEVENSON, PH. D. 
Westminster Choir College 
Princeton, Box 102, New Jersey 


Robert Stevenson holds the Master of 
Vusic Degree from Yale, §.T.B. from Har- 
ard, and the Ph. D. from the University 
f Rochester. Before coming to the West- 
minster Choir College, he was on the Music 
taff in the School of Music at the Uni- 
ersity of Texas. Dr. Stevenson is well 
nown as a teacher and concert performer. 


Mexico has always been a 


land rich in artistic and architec- 
tural achievements. Even in colon- 
ial times Mexican painters were 
the acknowledged equals of their 
European contemporaries. In more 
recent times forceful personalities 
such as Diego Rivera and Jose 
Clemente Orozco have emerged in- 
to the brilliant limelight of interna- 
tional renown. 

Mexican music is no less worthy 
of study than the Mexican art of 
Rivera and Orozco. The music of 
Carlos Chavez, for instance, de- 
serves attention because of its in- 
trinsic merits, and not simply be- 
cause we owe respect to one of our 
next door neighbors. Mexican mu- 
sic, however, has received much 
less attention in the international 
press than has Mexican art. The 
reasons for this comparative neg- 
lect are not difficult to discover. 

We in the United States tradi- 
tionally have focused our éntire 
foreign interest upon European 
events rather than upon Latin 
American events, and especially 
has this weighting in favor of 
Europe been apparent in the realm 
of musical news reporting. Not un- 
til the outbreak of World War II, 
and then because of the understood 
value of a good neighbor policy, 

iS a serious attempt made to ac- 
quaint us here with the solid 
achievements of our Latin Ameri- 
n neighbors. Nowadays there is 
iin abroad a tendency to revert 
our former blissful ignorance of 
isical events in the Western 
nisphere outside our own coun- 

but with the Damocles sword 
0! another global catastrophe thin- 
suspended over our heads, we 
rally cannot afford at this time 
'\ return to a state of graceless 
a athy towards Mexican cultural 
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achievements in music or in any 
other realm. 


Just now the Soviets are show- 
ing the most extraordinary interest 
in Mexican music. A leading music 
critic is traveling throughout the 
Soviet Union writing articles on 
Mexican music for Izvestia and 
Pravda, and sending home to Mex- 
ico vignettes on contemporary mu- 
sical affairs in Russia. Naturally 
this interchange of musical opinion 
contrives on every occasion to 
drive home with bludgeoning force 
other ideas than purely musical 
ones. Advertised on the billboards 
throughout Mexico City just this 
summer have been talks on Soviet 
culture especially beamed towards 
the promotion of good will between 
the two nations. Perhaps to coun- 
teract this exclusive tendency to 
overvalue all contemporary Euro- 
pean music (including Soviet mu- 
sic) at the cost of almost complete 
ignorance of American contempor- 
ary music, several alert Mexican 
musicians have during recent 
months promoted sympathetic stu- 
dies of American musical life. Dur- 
ing the past year, for instance, 
there have appeared two excellent 
full-length articles in the leading 
Mexican magazine, Nuestra Musi- 
ca, discussing contemporary musi- 
cal developments north of the Rio 
Grande. Mexican musicians, at least 
in some influential quarters, are 
earnestly seeking a new and friend- 
lier understanding of the contem- 
porary scene in the United States. 
We cannot complacently fall back 
into ignorance concerning their 
music if we continue to believe in 
music as an inseminating force in 
promoting international good will, 
and certainly not at a time when 
the outstretched hand of good will 
continues to be so unctuously of- 
fered by another nation somewhat 
more remote, both musically and 
geographically, from Mexico than 
is the United States. 


Mexican music is decisively 
something more than Estrellita, 
charming though that song may be, 


or Cielito Lindo, hearty though 
that song may be. We in America 
think of our national musical 
achievement in terms somewhat 
beyond Sweet Genevieve and Old 
Zip Coon. We invite the study of 
such masters as Edward MacDow- 
ell and Aaron Copland when we 
discuss American music. In Mexico 
a figure somewhat analogous to 
MacDowell in musical tempera- 
ment and achievement was Manuel 
Ponce. Ponce (pronounced Pohi 
say), it is true, wrote the world 
famous love song, Estrellita. And 
yet, Estrellita, a youthful composi- 
tion, looms no larger in the total 
bulk of Ponce’s musical composi- 
tions than does, let us say, To a 
Wild Rose, in the total creative 
output of Edward MacDowell 
Ponce, who died only two years 
ago (he was born in 1882), like 
MacDowell, spent much of his 
youth abroad, in Germany and 
France, acquiring a sound tech- 
nique. Like MacDowell, he also 
was the victim of an academic im- 
broglio, which may have helped to 
shorten his life. A man of immense 
cultivation, he was unsuccessful in 
parrying some of the political 
thrusts aimed at him during his 
brief administration of the WNa- 
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Nationally known 


PEDAGOGUE 


weeks, three hour daily) 


REFRESHER COURSE 


for 


Busy Piano Teachers and Pianists 


June 20-July 2 
1949 
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1. Teaching Material 
New Technical Ideas 


Musicianship 


- on 


Interpretation 


Address 


Studio 211 - 1005% Elm St. 
Dallas, Texas 
Phone C-6214 Res. L-6-3006 





























INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION FOR 


MUSICAL PERFORMERS 
GENEVA 1949 


(Reprint from Prospectus) 


The Geneva Competition has be- 
come one of the most important 
events of contemporary musical 
life. The head of the music section 
of UNESCO thus expressed him- 
self in Paris. This statement, flat- 
tering as it is, corresponds with 
reality. Undeniably, the Geneva 
International Competition at pres- 
ent enjoys an undisputed prestige 
due to its earnest organization, to 
the authority and impartiality of 
the jury, and to the value of the 
young artists it brings to light. In 
1948, 256 candidates from 29 na- 
tions presented themselves. The 
prize-winners have seen that gate- 
way to the international career of 
soloists open before them. The pub- 
lic who followed the competitions 
flocked to the final concert, the 
press, the radios of eight countries 
who broadcast it gave universal 
witness to their success. 


The Organizing Committee can 
but continue with the work as- 
signed to it. It is arranging a Fifth 
International Competition for mu- 
sical performers, which will take 
place from 19th September to 2nd 
October 1949, in Geneva. It will 
include the following categories: 
singing, piano, violoncello, oboe, 
bassoon, and sonatas for piano and 
violin, and it will be open to com- 
petitors from all countries, aged 
from 15 years minimum to 30 years 
maximum on the Ist October 1949. 
These age limits will be strictly ad- 
Lered to without exception. Thus, 
those who were born before Ist 
October 1919 will not be eligible. 
Prizes from a total sum of 11,000 
Swiss francs may be awarded to 
the most outstanding performers. 
A number of medals and diplomas 
will also be presented. 

The programmes we have drawn 
up offer a wide choice of works 
where each can find that which 
suits his taste and temperament. 
However, we would suggest to per- 
formers not to choose almost in- 
variably the most hackneyed of 
repertory works, but to look 
amongst less wellknown works, 
but in spite of this no less interest- 


ing. The jury will be grateful. W 
would remind you that it is a com 
petition for artists who conside 
themselves sufficiently advanced 
be judged on an international foot 
ing, and not one for good student 
The organization insures the ma) 
imum of impartiality: the elimina 
ing examinations take place 
camera; the candidates are not se: 
by members of the jury, who are 
placed behind a curtain, and do not 
know the names of those perforn 
ing. This insures absolute equality 
The final competitions are public, 
and the international press is rep- 
resented. 

This made clear, we invite those 
young artists who aspire to enter 
the difficult, but renowned career 
of soloist to come with confidence 
to measure their talent at the com- 
petition of Geneva. Our town will 
do all it can to favour their work 
and render their stay agreeable. 


REGULATIONS OF 
COMPETITION 

The fifth International Competi- 
tion for Musical Performers, Gen- 
eva 1949 is open to singers, pian- 
ists, violoncellists, oboists, basson- 
nists and interpreters of sonatas for 
piano and violin of all nationali 
ties. Their age must be 15 at the 
minimum and 30 years maximum 
on Ist October 1949. These age 
limits will be strictly observed. | 
is of no use to demand exceptions 
on any grounds whatsoever (See 
article 19). The laureates who ob 
tained a first prize at the 1939. 
1946, 1947 and 1948 Internationa 
Competitions in Geneva are not 
authorized to participate. Piano 
competitors may also enter the cor 
petition for sonatas. 

Candidates must submit their 
names in writing. Applications mi 
reach the Secretariat of the Cor 
petition at the Conservatory, Ge 
eva, Friday evening, 15th July 19°? 
at the latest. Candidates must se 
together with their application: ‘ 
A brief curriculum vitae; (b) 
Certificate delivered by the insti’ 
tion at which he has made his mt 

(continued on page 21) 
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THE 


ART OF TEACHING 


ISIDOR PHILIPP 
(Reprint by Permission of the Author) 


Isidor Philipp, born in 1863, ts one of 
great Hungarian pianists and teachers 
ho was brought up in Paris, pupil of the 
nservatory, and of Heller, Saint-Saens, 
nd of Thomas Ritter. As a young man he 
ame internationally famous as pianist 
od teacher while holding a_ professorship 
the conservatory. More recently, he has 
ed in New York City at Hotel Wood 
ard, Broadway and 55th. 


| 
| am asked to say a few words 
about the art of teaching. I will try 
to do so as clearly as possible. 
Teaching implies more than 
mere instruction; it implies train- 
ing. Instruction is but a recitation 
of facts. Training means the grad- 
ual and orderly acquisition of tech- 
nique, the development of intellec- 
tual and emotional qualities of the 
student, the cultivation of the sense 
of beauty and truth, and the power 
of self-criticism. Teaching is there- 
fore a combination of knowledge 
and science. 


The mere possession of knowl- 
edge, or mere possesion of tech- 
nique is in itself insufficient to 
make a teacher. There may be 
knowledge without the power to 
impart it. There may be technique 
without the consciousness of tech- 
nical methods, and therefore with- 
out the possibility of explaining 
them. 

The ideal teacher must possess 
full knowledge of his subject, per- 
fect technique, critical conscious- 
ness of every detail of technical 
methods, and the ability to explain. 
He must stimulate attention and 
arouse the interest of the pupil. On 
one side he must train the mind to 


understand; on the other side, the 
hands to execute. The two lines 
must be followed together. 


No attempt should be made to 
impart higher knowledge until the 
more elementary has been fairly 
well assimilated. The teacher must 
never relax his vigilance. He must 
guide the individuality of the pupil, 
but avoid imitation. Conscious imi- 
tation kills individuality; a teacher 
must try to let his pupil express 
his feelings freely, and correct and 
explain the faults of style. 

In the exercise of his profession 
the teacher will meet with many ad- 
verse conditions, but he must never 
ready and willing to help his pupils 
and always be in sympathy with 
them. Without that supreme quality 
one cannot be a teacher! 


The best teacher will be he who 
knows how to strengthen the per- 
sonality of his pupils. Technique— 
a competent technique, is necessary. 
But much has not been proved by 
mere display of finger dexterity. 
To play too fast, is a major fault. 
It is much more difficult than one 
thinks not to hurry, and not to 
play too fast. 


In general, one does too much 
work with the fingers and not 
enough with the intelligence. What 
is necessary? Will Power, Intelli- 
gence, Expression. These three 
qualities create a personality. 

A good instructor should demand 
from his students that they work 
with the greatest care. Above all, 
detail is important. It is this thor- 
oughness, this perfection of detail, 
which permits one in the last resort 








to play each work as well as pos- 
sible. 

A good master has no system 
Each pupil must be guided in ac- 
cordance with his talent, his hand 
his aptitude. The science of prac 
tice takes a long time to learn 
There are few masters that can 
lead one to the ultimate goal, with- 
out hesitation and delay. Fewer 
still are those who, while compe- 
tent teachers themselves, are will- 
ing to disclose the whole of their 
secret. 

The best master is one who un- 
derstands you. Profit by his exper- 
ience, by his advice. No teacher 
can tell you everything. No pupil 
should think that he has learned 
everything. It is necessary to com- 
pel exactness of detail, as I have 
already said—precision of move- 
ment, purity of style, sincerity of 
expression, and avoidance of all 
affectation and mannerism. All 
merely external expression is false 

One last counsel to the teacher 
It is well to be prepared for occa- 
sional ingratitude 





hOUSSEVITZKY LIFTS BAN 
(NN WATCHING HOW HE 
VORKS 


Serge Koussevitzky, veteran con- 
Cuctor of the Boston Symphony 
‘rchestra has tossed another tradi- 
on on the scrap-heap. For years 
any distinguished persons have 
‘ound that access to one of Kous- 
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sevitzky'’s rehearsals was about as 
easy to negotiate as getting into 
the chief temple of Tibet. But now 
Koussevitzky has given the music- 
lovers of the whole country the op- 
portunity to eavesdrop on his re- 
hearsals over the air channels of 
the NBC network. This was begun 
November 22. 


A Koussevitzky rehearsal is as 
exciting for the privileged observer 


as it is a period of concentrated 
work and mental tenseness for con- 
ductor and orchestra. The stage of 
Symphony Hall becomes a labora- 
tory in which a hundred and ten 
alchemists under chief necromancer 
Koussevitzky, transmute printed 
pages into golden sound and en- 
during memories. Visitors, if ad- 
mitted, could unwittingly have a 
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The Mozarteum is one of the 
oldest educational institutions in 
Austria. It covers more than one- 
hundred years of distinguished ser- 
vice. Although the beginning was 
small, the Mozarteum quickly de- 
veloped into an_ internationally- 
known institute of higher learning. 

Throughout its existence, the ar- 
tistic and pedagogical standards 
have been operated in closest har- 
mony with the productive spirit of 
the high ideals of the city of Salz- 
burg, which is always identified 
with Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 
The incomparable location of Salz- 
burg as a festival city, and the nat- 
ural beauty of the country around 
have served to draw music students 
to Salzburg from all parts of the 
world. 


Thus, during the Festival in 1919 





Festival of 1948, Salzburg 
Scene from “Marriage of Figaro” 


Mozart's house of Birth 


ON THE COVER 


a singing course was introduced by 
Lilli Lehmann; and in 1929 a course 
in conducting was started by Dr. 
Bernhard Paumgartner, with the 
help and co-operation of Bruno 
Walter. These were such immedi- 
ate successes that the regular In- 
ternational Summer Academy of 
the Mozarteum came into existence 
shortly thereafter. The attendance 
upon these summer courses by stu- 
dents and teachers became so pop- 
ular that teachers such as Francis 
Findley, Ralph Lawton, Yella Pebl, 
Artiss de Volt, Elizabeth Grimball 
(Studio of Dramatic Arts) took 
groups of students from the United 
States to spend a summer of recre- 
ation and study at Salzburg. 

After a considerable pause, dur- 
ing the war period, the Internation- 
al Summer Courses were revived in 
1947 under the guidance of Dr. 
Bernhard Paumgartner and Dr. 
Eberhard Preussner They exper- 
enced their greatest success during 
the year of 1948 as a Festival cen- 
ter. 

The International Summer Acad- 
emy of the Mozarteum takes place 
every year for a period of six 
weeks during Festival time. Many 
rooms and other accommodations 
of the Mozarteum are open for the 
summer courses because the college 
during this time has a summer vaca- 
tion. For the year 1949, the Acad- 
emy course has been arranged for 
the period extending from July 20 
until August 31. 

The participants of the Interna- 
tional Summer Course receive mas- 
ter instruction in all of the various 


fields of art. Besides the singin 
and instrumental classes, there ar 
courses in Conducting, Musicology 
Music History, Dancing, Oper: 
and Dramatics. 

The American Theatre Semina 
(Studio of Dramatic Arts) is taug} 
through the medium of the Englis 
language, though language instru: 
tion is provided in both English an 
German. 

For conductors the Mozarteu: 
orchestra is available. Singing st 
dents receive special coaching 
repertoire and in acting as wel 
There are special musical sympx 
siums held every week wherein 
prominent artists of the Festiv: 
and the Summer Courses preside 
Especially-gifted and capable pa: 
ticipants may be provided with op 


(continued on 48) 
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House where Mozart was born 
(In the Getreide Street) 


Mozart Museum in the Mozart House 
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WESTERN MUSIC IN JAPAN -- 
BY A CONDUCTOR 


JOSEPH ROSENSTOCK 
549 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 


Joseph Rosenstock, conductor, pianist and 
mposer, has appeared on the concert stages 
ind in the opera houses of three continents. 
he purge of non-Axis musicians from 
rmany came as he was approaching the 
eight of his European career. For a time 
e Orient was beyond the influence of 
uropean totalitarianism and Mr. Rosen 
tock achieved great success as conductor 
the Nippon Philharmonic Orchestra 
L'nder his leadership, Western music in 
apan reached an artistical level that at 
tracted international recognition. But again 
he spread of Axis power and war inter 
vened. With the arrival of American forces 
in Japan, Joseph Rosenstock was asked to 
return to the Nippon Philharmonic and 
direct weekly symphonic concerts for the 
occupation troops. His programs were en 
thusiastically received by thousands of men 
and women in the Allied military service 
Now Mr. Rosenstock has returned to the 
United States where he has not conducted 
since serving as musical director of the Ger- 
man wing at the Metropolitan Opera House 


W HEN I first arrived in Ja- 


pan in 1936, I shared the delusion 
of most Westerners that the ap- 
preciation of European music by 
the Japanese people was just an- 
other of their tawdry and poorly 
assimilated imports. But after a 
few weeks of conducting the Nip- 
pon Philharmonic Orchestra, I was 
cured of this notion. There is noth- 
ing half-hearted or insincere about 
the Japanese enthusiasm for West- 
ern music. Their approach to our 
music may lack subtlety, their sense 
of discrimination may not be the 
best, but their deep-seated love for 
it is undeniable. 

This warm appreciation for 
Western music manifests itself in 
several ways. Record sales, | think, 
re as good an indication of it as 
ything. When Toscanini’s re- 
rding of the Beethoven Fifth 
mphony was released in Japan 
‘ew months prior to the war, 
‘nty-five thousand sets were 
d within two weeks. I might re- 
mark in passing that Beethoven is 
the favorite composer of the Jap- 
anese. A recording of one of his 
mphonies or a symphony concert 
wich programs one of his works 
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is sure to meet with approval. Bee- 
thoven's Ninth Symphony is one 
of the most popular symphonic 
works in Japan and has had to be 
performed every season several 
times, invariably before capacity 
audiences. 


Another manifestation of their 
tremendous love for music is the 
amazing support given by the pub- 
lic to all music activity. Before the 
war the Nippon Philharmonic 
Orchestra gave thirty-six regular 
concerts each year, all of which 
were completely subscribed. With- 
out a subscription to the whole se- 
ries it was impossible to get a seat. 
I remember the time when a 
European friend bought a ticket at 
double price from a speculator who 
was doing business in front of the 
concert hall. When he got in the 
auditorium, he discovered that 
somebody else was sitting in his 
seat and possessed an_ identical 
ticket. It turned out that the spec- 
ulator had forged the ticket which 
he sold to my friend. I wanted to 
call this wretched state of affairs 
to the attention of the Tokyo po- 
lice, but I was told this would be 
of no use. For, according to the 
Japanese sense of justice, it is the 
person who buys a ticket from a 
speculator, not the speculator him- 
self, who is guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Many people in America have 
asked me to describe what sort of 
an orchestra the Nipopn Philhar- 
monic is. The personnel is, of 
course, completely Japanese, and 
no one would claim that their play- 
ing equals that of the best orches- 
tras in Europe and in America. 
Still, I feel sure that most people 
would be surprised at the aplomb 
with which this orchestra nego- 
tiates even the most difficult and 
complex scores. The Japanese 
orchestral player is extremely dili- 
gent and anxious to improve. His 






sense of duty, moreover, is really 
amazing. 

There is one rather awesome 
story which highlights this sense 
of duty. Before I tell it, however, 
I should explain that the orchestra 
always gave two subscription con- 
certs on successive nights. Once, 
just before the first of the two con- 
certs, my first clarinettist suffered 
a throat hemorrhage. He was in 
critical condition. Injections were 
given by a doctor who had been 
quickly summoned, and these re- 
vived the instrumentalist sufficient- 
ly so that he could go on stage to 
play in the first number, a Bee- 
thoven symphony. The second item 
on the program was a Mozart con- 
certo which called for no clarinets, 
and the ailing player was thus en- 
abled to go back in the wings for 
another injection. He was on the 
stage for the final number, Res- 
pighi’s Fontane di Roma. This same 
routine was followed the second 
night. At the end of that concert 
an ambulance was called for the 
player and took him to the hos- 
pital where he was in bed for six 
months! This was real devotion to 
music. Unfortunately the fanati- 
cism which impelled this player 
revealed that fearful strain in the 
Japanese character which was to 
make them such tough enemies in 
the war. I should add, by the way, 
that the clarinettist’s condition was 
kept from me so that I would not 
be made nervous. Otherwise I 
should never have let him play, 


(continued on next 














concert or no concert! 

One should mention the high 
standard of musical education in Ja- 
pan. Tokyo has three Academies 
of Music (and, of course, many 
smaller music schools) with excel- 
lent teaching staffs. The music 
schools are so overcrowded that 
thousands of applicants have to 
wait often for years to be admitted. 
Among the teachers are several 
distinguished foreign artists. How- 
ever, during the war all foreign 
musicians, except Axis - members, 
were banned from all public activi- 
ties and we had a tough time to 
survive. 

After the end of the war, in Oc- 
tober 1945, in response to a re- 
quest by the U. S. Army, I resumed 
my duties as conductor. I went 
back to Tokyo from a small village 
in the mountains where I was con- 
fined for the duration of the war. 
Even though news of the air raids 
had drifted into our isolated com- 
munity, I must admit that I was 
unprepared for the scenes of com- 
plete devastation which sped past 
the train carrying me back to Tok- 


yo. Tremendous tracts of once 
bustling residential districts were 
now deserted expanses of rubble. 
The very center of town, however, 
was still in pretty good shape, and 
Hibiya Hall, the home of the Nip- 
pon Philharmonic, managed to es- 
cape destruction. Moreover, the 
orchestra's instruments were still 
intact, and the personnel only 
slightly disrupted. 

By the end of October, 1945, 
we were giving three concerts a 
month: two for the regular sub- 
scription audience consisting most- 
ly of Japanese, the third for the 
Allied Forces. Our Army concerts 
proved so popular that in Febru- 
ary, 1946, Army Special Services 
took over Hibiya Hall and ordered 
a different concert every Sunday 
for American military personnel. 
This, in addition to the regular 
subscription concerts, gave the 
Nippon Philharmonic the heaviest 
schedule of its history. The Sunday 
concerts often featured American 
soloists, and once a month we had 
an all-request program. The intel- 
ligence and taste exhibited in these 





Halftone, (l Harmony of Dots 


Music publishing, from the manu 
script to the printed copy, involves a 
variety of mechanical techniques quite 
apart from printing the actual notes 
and staves. 


Not the least important of these 1s 
the halftone, which is used to illus- 
trate music methods and studies and 
to create interesting and attractive 
covers for sheet music and music 


books. 


_ The halftone 1s made by a process 
in which a photograph, a drawing, 
OF a painting, with its various grada- 
tions of tone, is transferred photo- 
graphically to a metal printing plate 


This transfer is effected by photo- 
graphing the subject through a cross- 
lined screen, which is placed in the 
camera a short distance in front of 
the film. The screen has the effect of 
breaking up the image into a multi- 
tude of little dots, each one varying 


in size and form, depending upon the 
amount of light reflected by various 
parts of the subject 


Once a negative has been obtained, 
a photographic print of it is made 
on a metal plate which eventually be- 
comes the printing surface. Those 
areas where the dots are small will 
show light, and those areas where the 
dots are large will show dark. In this 
way it is possible to capture in print, 
even in the most complex photograph. 
the refinements of tone that exist be- 
tween black and white. 


In the publication of music today, 
where the mere printing of music 
symbols does not always suffice, the 
halftone satisfies many of our most 
demanding needs. Particularly in the 
case of music instruction books, it 
provides a means of using, to the 
greatest advantage, one of our most 
valuable teaching devices — pictorial 
representation. 


CARL FISCHER 


Music Publishers 
62 Cooper Square 
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requests impressed me greatly. Be 
tween our American and Japanes 
audiences, the Nippon Philhar 
monic was really put on its mettle 

Music in Japan still has a lon 
way to go to recover the groun 
lost during the war. It is, howeve: 
catching up quickly, and I feel tha 
in the years to come Japanese mu 
sicians will begin to make then 
selves felt in the international wor! 
of music. 

ne 


CHICAGO OUTLINES 
PERMANENT CITY OPERA 
ORGANIZATION 


(Musical Courier, February 1, 1949) 

Plans for a City Opera Company 
in Chicago, similar to the New 
York City Opera Company, which 
visited that metropolis this winter 
has been announced in a joint state- 
ment by Mayors O'Dwyer and 
Kennelly of the two cities. This 
year the Chicago authorities plan 
to form a chorus, orchestra, ballet 
and administrative department 


(continued on page 45) 
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A halftone enlarged approximately 12 times. 
Viewed from a distance of 8 feet, the fingers of 
a violinist will be clearly visible. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF MUSICAL 
LIFE IN ARGENTINA 


George Lalewicz was born in 1875 in 
Poland. At the age of 19 he was sent by 
his father to what was then St. Peters 
urg to study law at the University and 
xano at the Imperial Conservatory with 
innette Essipoff. He studied harmony with 
inatole Liadow and composttion with 
Nicholas Rimsky-Korsokoff. He knew in 
person Clara Schumann, Hans von Bulow, 
Saint-Saens, Busom, Glazunoff, Gretchan 
noff, Liapunoff, Arensky, Borodine, and 
Paderewski. He once played before the Czar 
Nicholas and met in person the Czarina 
He had the honor of being the accom 
panst for the world-famous violinist, Leo 
pold Auer, in concert tours of Russia. 

As a young professor in the Conserva 
tory at Odessa he was the teachers of Benno 
Moisewttch. Later he taught for a number 
of years at the conservatory in Cracow and 
later in Vienna where he had as pupils Leo 
Podolsky, Mieczyslaw Munz, Joseph Rosen 
stock, and Arthur Rodzinsky. He also 
spent some seven years before World War 
I as a Concert Pianist covering all of Eu 
rope. Following World War I, he lived for 
a short time in Paris where he gained close 
friendship with Ravel. Since that time he 
has lived in Buenos Altres, which he loves 
very dearly 


| HERE is real encouragement 


given by the Government of Argen- 
tina for the education of young 
and promising music students so 
that the country may excel music- 
ally as it does in many other ways. 
Every year an indefinite number 
of scholarships are provided for 
outstanding youngsters which in- 
clude travel and comfortable liv- 
ing expense for study with cele- 
brated teachers in the country of 
the student's choice. 


The Argentines worship the piano 
and it is amazing how they crowd 
the Colon Theater, with its seating 
capacity of more than three thou- 
sand seats, when a concert pianist 
is scheduled for a perfomance. It 
Ss a custom that every artist coming 
from Europe or the United States 
nust give four to six concerts com- 
rising that many programs when 

isiting in Argentina. A pianist 
laying at Colon can always count 

m the house being sold-out, if the 
nanager is skillful in the advance 
vublicity. During 1948 six different 
pianists played in the Colon Thea- 
‘er to “sold-out” audiences. How 
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GEORGE LALEWICZ 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 


magnificent were the two American 
boys, Byron Janis, and William 
Kapell! 

The same enthusiasm is also 
shown for the advance subscrip- 
tion purchases for the opera season. 
The artists and the conductors are 
world-famous ones, such as Fritz 
Busch, Erich Kleiber, Albert Wolff, 
and Hector Panizza. Symphony 
Concerts held in the large concert 
halls under the leadership of Or- 
mandy, Toscanini, and Stokowski 
attract equally well. 


There are many fine teachers of 
music of every type in Argentina. 
Some of the young artists going 
abroad for study earn immediate 
success because of the fine training 
they reecived in their homeland. 
Two of my own pupils have at- 
tained distinction recently: Lia Cun- 
oglia de Espinosa who obtained 
wide publicity in Paris for her per- 
formance of twenty-four Debussy 
preludes; and Pia Lebastiani who 
received outstanding recognition in 
Paris and later on a scholarship in 
Boston, where Dr. Koussevitzky 
has been interested in her playing. 

The young Argentine pianists, 
Raoul Spivak, Antonio de Raco, 
and Marysa Regules are already 
well known to the New York con- 
cert audiences. Ricardo Odnopos- 
soff, young violinist of Argentina 
is becoming widely known in Amer- 
ica as an artist of the first rank. 

The artistic life of Buenos Aires 
is increasing in a surprising man- 
ner with the passing of each year. 
Plane travel shortens the distance 
between Buenos Aires and the other 
art centers of the world. Buenos 
Aires must now be included in the 
consideration of every world- 
known artist. Such pianists as Hay- 
dee Giordano, Haydee Loustaunan 
or Flora Nudelman could succeed 
anywhere outside of Buenos Aires 
as well as they have within this 
city. 

The National Conservatory is 
staffed by the most prominent of 


Argentine musicians It has an en 
rollment of above one thousand 
pupils. More recently, musical cen 
ters are being established in several 
smaller province towns. This af- 
fords occasion for young Argentine 





Artists to perform the compositions 
of their native composers, such as 
Ginastera, Guastavino, Juan Jose 
Castro who can be spurred on to 
greater attainments through this 
type of encouragement. 

During each season, there is pre- 
sented in the Colon theater one or 
more new operas and ballets. Fre- 
quently, also, during the summer 
months, in the open air of the Pal- 
ermo Gardens, an entire cast for 
such an operatic performance may 
be composed of Argentine singers. 
Moreover, the orchestras for these 
shows will be on an artistic level 
with the great musical centers. 

Buenos Aires and smaller cities 

(continued on page 4! 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


One of the most outstanding 
summer musical festivals in the 
world is the celebrated Hollywood 
Bowl Symphonies under the Stars 
presented during July and August 
in the hills of Hollywood. 

Since this largest natural amphi- 
theatre in the world began to serve 
as a center of music and allied arts, 
more than 6,000,000 persons have 
attended concerts and witnessed 
spectacles in the sylvan retreat. 
Hollywood Bowl is but ten minutes 
from the busy center of Hollywood, 
the motion picture capital. It is 
sheltered amidst rolling hills from 
which disturbing traffic noises and 
other sounds are kept out and the 
welcome sound of music kept in. 

Early in January each year Gen- 
eral Manager Karl Wecker begins 
preparations for the summer. The 
pattern through the years has cov- 
ered a series of at least three eve- 
ning concerts a week including 
opera, ballet, and other dance pro- 
grams, and popular Saturday night 
events. 

The program planning is so de- 
signed that something for everyone 


is served from the vast musical 
bowl to please the palate of the 
concert-goer, the symphony lover 
and those seeking general musical 
entertainment of the lighter sort. 

Hollywood Bowl, comprising 69 
acres, is valued at more than $1,- 
000,000. It is owned by the people 
of Los Angeles County subject to 
a 99-year lease to the civic, non- 
profit Hollywood Bowl Associa- 
tion. 

Since July 11, 1922, when the late 
Alfred Hertz raised his baton to 
signalize the inauguration of the 
starlit concerts, 870 programs have 
been given in the regular 8-week 
series. 

One hundred and forty-five con- 
ductors from 20 different countries 
of the world and including 106 
from the United States. Of the 
American conductors, 50 have been 
native born. Hundreds of renowned 
vocal and instrumental artists have 
been featured on concert programs 
and in grand opera produced in 
the Bowl. 

Among internationally known 
conductors who have directed Bowl 
concerts have been: Bruno Walter, 
Otto Klemper, Leopold Stokowski, 
Frederick Stock, Walter Dam- 





rosch, Ernest Ansermet, Igor Stra 
vinsky, Enrique Arbos, John Bar 
birolli, Alfred Wallenstein, Si: 
Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry 
Wood, Eugene Ormandy, Alber 
Coates, Alfred Hertz, Sir Hamil 
ton Harty, Jose Iturbi, Dmitri Mit 
roupolus, Emil Oberhoffer, Artu: 
Rodzinski. 

Through the years the Bowl ha 
been operated without deficit. Th 
Bowl does not enjoy a subsidy n 
an endowment of foundation t 
help it over slow seasons. All « 
the money derived from sale o 
tickets during the two months o 
summer concerts or through mis 
cellaneous leases must go back int 
the Bowl for 12-month upkeep an 
maintenance. It is one of the fev 
musical institutions in the Unite 
States that is virtually self-support 
ing. 

In an average season at least 
250,000 persons come to the Bow! 
It has a seating capacity of 20,000 
Concerts are given on a stage cov 
ered by a huge all-steel shell. For 
operas and other programs of a 
spectacular nature, this shell may 
be moved away from the stage and 
the area converted into a setting 
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Hollywood Bowl during a night performance 
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PLANS FOR EDINBURGH'S 


1949 FESTIVAL 


The third International Festival 
f Music and Drama, organized by 
he Edinburgh Festival Society, 
vill be held in the Scottish capital 
his year from August 21 to Sep- 
ember 11. Programme building is 
ow nearing completion, and the 
irst details of the various perform- 
inces are given in the article be- 
ow. 

Preliminary plans for the third 
Edinburgh International Festival 
f Music and Drama, which will 
be held from August 21 to Sep- 
tember 11, have just been an- 
nounced. In two years this festival 
has become the leading cultural 
event in the world, and, deeply con- 
scious of this enviable reputation, 
the Festival Society has combed 
Europe to find the best talent for 
this year. 

There will be seven of the 
world’s leading orchestras, includ- 
ing Orchestre de la Suisse Ro- 
mande under its prominent conduc- 
tor and founder, Ernest Ansermet. 
This noted orchestra will give sev- 
eral concerts in the Usher Hall, 
and will be supported during the 
three weeks of the festival by other 
British and Continental orchestras. 
The opening concert of the Festival 
on Sunday, August 21, will be giv- 
en by the Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under its conductor, Sir 
Thomas Beecham. This orchestra, 
in addition to playing for the Glyn- 
debourne operas at the King’s The- 
atre, will also give two other Sun- 
day concerts in the Usher Hall, on 
the evenings of August 28 and 
September 4. 

Other orchestras taking part in- 
clude the B.B.C. Scottish, under 
lan Whyte, which will give two 
concerts, the soloist at one being 
William Primrose, the noted Scot- 
tish viola player; the Philharmonic 
Orchestra of London, under the 
baton of Rafael Kubelik, former 

ief conductor of the Czech Phil- 


harmonic Orchestra and conduc- 


tor of “Don Giovanni” at last 
year’s Festival. 

Chamber music will be provided 
by the Busch Quartet, who, with 
additional wind players, will per- 
form Schubert's Octet and Beetho- 
ven's Septet. The Busch Quartet 
will also play with Rudolf Serkin 
(piano). 

At the King's Theatre, the Glyn- 
debourne Opera will present eleven 
performances of Verdi's ‘Un Ballo 
in Maschera” and seven perform- 
ances of Mozart's ‘Cosi fan Tutte’, 
which was one of the outstanding 
successes of last year's Festival. 
One of the conductors will again 
be Vittorio Gui, while Ljuba Wel- 
itsch and Paulo Silveri will be two 
of the principals in “Un Ballo in 
Maschera.” 

There will be a series of ten con- 
certs given by the Jacques Orches- 
tra, under its conductor, Dr. Reg- 
inald Jacques, in the Freemason’s 
Hall, and several well-known solo- 
ists will appear with the orchestra. 
Chamber music will also be pre- 
sented in the Freemasons’ Hall by 
the Griller String Quartet. 

Among the foreign soloists will 
be Madame Aulikki Rautawarra, 
the famous Finnish soprano, who 
will give a recital of songs by Sibe- 
lius; and Aksel Schiotz, the well- 
known Danish tenor, whose ap- 
pearance at the first Festival in 
1947 had to be cancelled through 
illness. 

On the drama side of the Festi- 
val, Gustaf Grundgens and the 
Dusseldorf Theatre Company will 
give eight performances of Goethe's 
“Faust”, in celebration of the bi- 
centenary of the author's birth. 
The successful Scottish morality 
play ‘““The Three Estates’ is to be 
repeated, and another Scottish play 
will also be performed. 

Negotiations are at present tak- 
ing place with the Old Vic Com- 
pany for a season of plays by them, 
and it is confidently expected that 
a leading European ballet company 
will also be engaged. 

Traditional Scottish piping and 
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dancing displays will be presented 
on the Esplanade of Edinburgh 
Castle and at other centres through- 
out the city. 

Also included in the Festival will 
be the International Documentary 
Film Festival, the leading event of 
its kind in the world. This Docu- 
mentary Film Festival is becoming 
more and more popular with the 
years, and the organizers fully ex- 
pect the 1949 event to be more at- 
tractive than ever. 

The final concert of the Festival 
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MU PHI EPSILON ADDS TO NATIONAL CHAPTER ROLL 


It was especially significant that 
on the 45th anniversary of the 
founding of Mu Phi Epsilon, Epsi- 
lon Eta Chapter was installed at 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The National President, Mar- 
guerite Wible Walker, Dean of 
Women, Texas Technological Col- 
lege, Lubbock, Texas, was the in- 
stalling officer. Mrs. Walker was 
assisted by chapters in the Los An- 
geles area, namely the Los Angeles 
and Beverly Hills Alumnae Chap- 
ters; and the two active chapters, 
Phi Nu of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, and Mu Nu 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


Following the initiation and in- 
stallation of Epsilon Eta Chapter, 
which brings the active chapter list 
up to sixty-two chapters, a musi- 
cale and tea was given by the new 





MARGUERITE WIBLE WALKER 


members. At this time the patrons 
and patronesses were recognized; 
Dr. and Mrs. Hugh Tiner (Dr. 
Tiner is president of Pepperdine); 
Dr. and Mrs. Russell Squires (Mr. 
Squires is head of the Music De- 
partment); Mr. Neil Hill, Professor; 
and Mrs. George Pepperdine, wife 
of the founder of the college. 


In the evening the five Los An- 
geles Chapters met for a formal 
banquet celebrating Founder's Day 
and the installation of the new 
chapter. Dr. Raymond Kendall, 
Past President of the Music Teach- 
ers National Association and Di- 
rector of the College of Music at 
the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, was the speaker. An excel- 
lent music program was presented 
by members of the five chapters 
represented. 


Another special event of interest 
on this memorable day was given 
at the Eastman School of Music 
by the Rochester Alumnae Club of 
Mu Phi Epsilon, a memorial con- 
cert honoring Marian Weed, First 
Dean of Women at Eastman 
School of Music. The Concert 
marked the beginning of a per- 
manent scholarship fund. 


Marian Weed, a loyal member 
of Mu Phi Epsilon, had an envi- 
able career. A pupil of Lilli Leh- 
mann, she was a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and 
sang for five seasons at Cologne 
and the Bayreuth Wagnerian fes- 
tivals. 


Throughout the country on No- 
vember 13th other chapters of Mu 
Phi Epsilon held outstanding events 
commemorating Founders Day. 














UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
OFFERS THE BRINLEY 
MEMURIAL FELLOWSHIP, 
1949-1950 


By authority of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of IIli- 
nois the Committee in charge an- 
nounces the eighteenth annual con- 
sideration of candidates for the 
Kate Neal Kinley Memorial Fel- 
lowship. 

This Fellowship was established 
18 


in 1931 by the late President-Emer- 
itus David Kinley in memory of 
his wife and in recognition of her 
influence in promoting the Fine 
Arts and similar interests upon the 
Campus. 


The Fellowship yields the sum 
of one thousand dollars which is to 
be used by the recipient toward 
defraying the expenses of advanced 
study of the Fine Arts in America 
or abroad. 


That candidate who in the opin- 
ion of the Committee appears to 





UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
BANDS SPONSOR ANNUAL 
NATIONAL DRUM MAJOR 

CONTEST 


The University of Michigar 
Bands, for the purpose of develop 
ing better marching bance~ and ban: 
leadership, is sponsoring their firs 
annual National Drum Major Con 
test, May 21, 1949, at Ann Arbo: 
Michigan. 

The contest is designed to creat 
interest in drum majoring, especia 
ly for male participants, and to de 
velop participation at all levels, as 
is evident in the classes which 
range from junior high schoo! 
through college. It is possible for a 
male contestant to receive ratings 
for twirling and military drum ma- 
joring, or both. Separate classifica- 
tions for drum majorettes (female 
contestants) with the emphasis on 
twirling will provide an opportun- 
ity for female contestants to par- 
ticipate. 

Gold medal awards will be pre- 
sented to the outstanding military 
drum major, to the outstanding 
twirling drum majorette. Further 
awards will be made in regard to 
the graded division a contestant 
is placed in. There shall be five 
divisions: I—Superior; I]—Excel- 
lent; I1I—Good; IV—Fair; and V 
—-Below average. Silver medals 
will be awarded to participants 
placed in the superior group and 
bronze medals to those placed in 
the excellent group. 

The contest fee will be one do! 
lar; entries must be post-marked 
not later than April 15. For further 
information and entry blanks write 
Jack K. Lee, Chairman Nationa! 
Drum Major Contest, University 
of Michigan Bands, Harris Ha 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 











possess the greatest promise an‘ 
to be best fitted to profit by ¢ 
benefits of the Fellowship will | 
recommended to the Board of Tri 
tees for appointment to the Fello 
ship. 

The period of study is for o 
academic year upon a program a’ - 
proved by the Committee. 7 
place of study may be at home 
abroad, in an approved educatio: 

(continued on page 39) 
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FRITZ KREISLER’S GIFT OF BRAHMS AND CHAUSSON 
WORKS 15 PLACED ON EXHIBITION AT THE 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Because of the immediate desire 
f music lovers to view the manu- 
ripts of two of the richest treas- 
es in violin literature just pre- 
nted to the Library of Congress 
- one of the great violinists of all 
ne, Fritz Kreisler, Luther H. 
vans, Librarian of Congress, an- 
vunced today that they have al- 
ady been placed on exhibit in the 
Great Hall of the Main Library 
Building. The gift comprises the 
original manuscripts of Johanes 
Brahms’ Violin Concerto in D Ma- 
jor, Op. 77, and of Ernest Chaus- 
sons POEME for Violin and 
Orchestra, Op. 25, which were re- 


ceived by the Library on Decem- 
ber 29. The gift was accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Kreisler in 
which he expressed the hope that 
the Library's collections would be 
enhanced by these manuscripts, 
which have held the place of honor 
in his own personal library for 
nearly two decades. 

Occupying 105 manuscript pages, 
the Brahms Concerto bears elo- 
quent witness to the labor pangs 
that attended its birth, just 70 years 
ago. Three different series of alter- 
nations and corrections are dis- 
cernible: those of Brahms himself, 


(continued 
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PRICE DOYLE, Dean 
School of Music, State Teachers College, 
Murray, Kentucky 
President 
Association Schools of Music 
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LEO PODOLSKY 


Dr. Leo Podolsky is Vice-Presi- 
dent and Artist Teacher of Piano 
at the Sherwood School of Music 
in Chicago; he is Director of the 
Department of Music at the St. 
Mary's College, Notre Dame, Holy 
Cross, Indiana; he is Artist Con- 
sultant in Piano for Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood, Texas; more- 
over, he conducts classes during 
each month of the school year in 
Detroit, Ft. Wayne and South 
Bend, Indiana. Additionally, Dr. 
Podolsky is in continuous demand 
for Clinics and Recitals over every 
section of the United States during 
each month of the year, as he is 
able to adjust his fixed schedules to 
accept such invitations. He travels 
exclusively by airplane and when- 
ever possible at night, so that his 
work schedule may be maintained 
during the day. 


From May 2 through May 7, Dr. 
Podolsky will conduct his fourth 
Master Class at Howard Payne 
College, Brownwood, Texas. Some 
seventy-five people attended this 


class last year. Immediately follow- 
ing this Class, he will conduct a 
similar Class at Incarnate Word 
College, San Antonio, Texas. 

His Seventh Annual Master Class 
at the Musical Arts Conservatory, 
Amarillo, Texas will be held June 
12-29. One of these courses in- 
cludes Technique, Methods of 
Teaching, and Repertoire, and is 
especially designed for teachers. 
His schedule for Private Lessons is 
exceptionally heavy in this partic- 
ular center. His advanced Piano 
students will be presented in a 
series of eight recitals during the 
period of the Master Class. 

On the tour to Europe beginnning 
July 7, Dr. and Mrs. Podolsky will 
include in their party teachers and 
students from twelve different 
states. 


Concerning his proposed Travel 
Tour of Europe during the summer 
of 1949, Dr. Podolsky makes the 
following statements: 

“The delights of travel are 
to be described; they must be ex- 
perienced. A book would be re- 
quired to describe even briefly the 


not 





art and mode of life of the differe: 
countries which we shall visit 
Europe. However, a few remar 
about the trip may be interesting 

It has been my privilege to 
invited to serve as guest arti: 
teacher representing the Unit 
States of America at the fame 
Mozarteum in Salzburg, Austria 
the summer of 1949. Elsewhere 
this issue there is an article deali 
with this venerable institution 
the city where Mozart was born 

Having had the benefit of re 
dence in many countries in Euro 
and of visiting and re-visiting mar 
others as a concert pianist and in- 
structor, | have been eager to as- 
semble a congenial group of Amer- 
ican music teachers and students 
and to offer them, not only an op- 
portunity for study at the Mozar- 
teum, but also the privilege of visit- 
ing seven countries other than Aus- 
tria, with a view to making the 
tour yield the utmost in cultural 
values which may be derived so 
satisfyingly through European tra- 
vel. 


This tour has been carefully 
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MORTON GOULD band compositions 










APRIL 


EASTER MORNING 


an atmosphere of an Easter 
Morning promenade. 





















OCTOBER 


HALLOWEEN 


...a musical witches brew. 






STANDARD BAND $2.50 + 











witches... brooms... pumpkins 


EXTRA CONDUCTOR .75 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC 


JULY 


FOURTH OF JULY 


a kaleidoscopic view of this, our 
most exciting national holiday. 















NOVEMBER 


THE FIRST 
THANKSGIVING 


a reflection of what must have 
been the feelings of the Pilgrims’ 
first celebration in the new world. 








ce. mem tj) lemee) ite) 7-yile),. 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 


an evocation of the flavor and 
atmosphere of a Currier & 
Ives print. 


SYMPHONIC BAND $4.00 + 


RKO BUILDING, NEW YORK 20, N. Y 


DECEMBER 


HOME FOR 
CHRISTMAS 





EXTRA PARTS, EACH .30 
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lanned with the valuable assist- 
ace of my wife who has also lived 
many years in different Euro- 
an countries before coming to 
nerica. The itinerary touches the 
st interesting capitals and art 
nters of Europe. 
As Paris is one of the most im- 
rtant of these, enough time will 
spent there to visit its art gal- 
es, museums and places of his- 
rical interest: the houses in which 
ctor Hugo and Balzac lived 
soth converted into museums); 
e house where Chopin died; the 
Pere Lachaise Cemetery which con- 
tains the tombs of Bellini, Bizet, 
Cherubini, Rossini and many other 
celebrated persons; the Opera (we 
shall attend a formal performance); 
the Ecole Nationale; the Music 
School at Fontainebleau; and other 
places equally interesting. We shall 
see the undiminished splendor of 
the cathedral of Notre Dame. We 
shall visit the Place la Bastille, 
Place de la Concorde, the Palais 
Royal, Palais de Luxembourg, and 
Versailles. 
The color, rhythm, and charm 
of Paris will be offered to us by 


strolls on the Avenue Champs- 
Elysees, by our visits to typical 
cafes and by our observation of the 
student life in the Latin Quarter. 

In Paris one is always in constant 
contact with some place of beauty, 
and some scene of unique interest 
and of historical significance. The 
city is a never-ending source of in- 
spiration. We shall, of course, visit 
the Louvre where the Mona Lisa 
by Da Vinci is only one of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of master- 
pieces of art to be enjoyed. 

In our own country we have 
many valuable paintings and note- 
worthy art galleries so that we do 
not, by any means, lack for contact 
with things artistic. Yet, in Paris 
one is always impressed by the 
great number of things to be ob- 
served which have been a source 
of attraction to the old-world 
through the centuries and which 
still evoke, in all reverent onlook- 
ers, profound admiration, deep sat- 
isfaction and artistic delight. Here 
more than anywhere else is borne 
in upon us the truth of the adage 
“All passes—art alone endures.” 

Paris alone would be worth the 


journey to Eurove; but in addition 
to Paris, our educational pilgrim- 
age will include cities like Salzburg, 
Brussels, Amsterdam, Vienna and 
London. We will also visit the 
Salzburg Festival, the Edinburgh 
Festival, and a Shakespearean per- 
formance at Stratford-on-Avon. All 
of these will bring us new horizons, 
new experiences and lasting values 
which are beyond description.” 


— 
International Competition 


(continued tron 

cal studies, specifying awards re- 
ceived. In case these musical stu- 
dies have been made under private 
tuition, the candidate shall give all 
the useful and relevant informa- 
tion and, if possible produce a 
statement from his tutor; (c) Two 
recent copies of a photograph. On 
their arrival for the Competition, 
candidates must produce an official 
document stating their age and na- 
tionality, such as paper of origin, 
passport, identity card, etc. This 
formality is compulsory. 


Comes to Texas 


® AMARILLO COLLEGE 
® BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 
® SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
*TRINITY UNIVERSITY 

® ADAMS HIGH SCHOOL, DALLAS 

have joined the more than 75 schools, col- 
leges, universities, clubs and opera com- 
panies performing Kurt Weill’s 


American folk operetta this sea- 
son. What about you? 
VOCAL SCORE $3.00 


Scores available on approval. Orchestral Material on rental. Information on terms through your dealer or 


New York 17 @ 3 East 43rd Street 
Cleveland 14 @ 43 The Arcade 
Los Angeles 14 @ 700 West 7th Street 

















Each candidate must submit to: 


(a) A registration fee of 10 Swiss 
francs, payable before 15th July 
1949, failing this his registration 
will not be taken into consideration. 
For piano and violin sonatas, the 
registration fee is 20 Swiss francs, 
being 10 Swiss francs for each in- 
strumentalist; (b) An examination 
fee of 10 Swiss francs shall be paid 
to the secretary of the competition 
before the eliminating stage. For 
piano and violin sonatas, the exam- 
ination fee is 10 Swiss francs, being 
5 Swiss francs for each instrumen- 


talist. In case of nonpayment of 
this fee, the candidate shall not be 
admitted to the examination. In no 
circumstances shall either of these 
fees be refunded. Compte de cheque 
postal 1. 7629, Geneve, Suisse. 

The Competition programme for 
oboists and bassonists includes, 
among other works, an unpublished 
piece of music, which shall be dis- 
patched from Geneva to each can- 
didate on 16th July. 

The Competition will be held in 
two stages: (a) An eliminating 
stage held in camera between the 











by CHARLES WILLIAMS 


ina bring yo 


WINTER — 


rhythn 
— ¢ ‘strin FE: 


Set A 2.00 


LA VIE PARISIENNE 


light, satirical touch is ably 
¢ 


Mills presents ODACHESTRA MUSIC for Festivals! 
THE DREAM OF OLWEN 


ng ng-like composition fashioned in 
ir piano soloist audience 


regal colors to crown your ert with 
im. Re ded on all major labels. 
by GEORGE MELACHRINO 
iged in a merry chase between woodwinds 
RCA-Victor records. 
Set B 3.00 Set C 4.00 


OVERTURE on Themes by OFFENBACH 
by ANTAL DORATI 


splayed in the modern 


Set B 7.00 


for PIANO SOLO & ORCHESTRA 
Piano Solo with Full Orch. 3.50 


idaptation by the 


Set C 9.00 








2 New Orchestral Transcriptions by CLIVE RICHARDSON 
Po BRITISH GRENADIERS 


sparkling, colorful arrangement with many delightful instrumental effects 
on e ll-known English melody. 
Set ‘A 2.00 Set B 3.50 Set C 5.00 
Ar eltiective rhythmic paraphras to nten your wchestra program. 
Set A 2. 00 Set B 3. 50 Set C 5.00 








Music for the WOODWIND ENSEMBLE 


Edited and Arranged by LAURENCE TAYLOR 
Member. Woodwind Sovtion. San Antonio Symphony Orchestra 


Excellent arrangements for contest or festival especially prepared for the school and 

embles by a foremost sol md authority. 

WOODWIND QUINTETS (Score, Flute, Oboe, Bb Clarinet, Horn in F, Bassoon) 
PAVANNE Morton Gould. complete 1.25 
THE MILL OF SANS-SOUCI H. Necke 1.25 
PETITE SUITE from the 18th Century... ..1.25 

In Three Movements: Introduction (Corelli), Courante (Handel), 
Air (Loeillet). 

WOODWIND QUARTETS (Score, Flute, Oboe, Bassoon) 

CANON MARZIALE (optional bass clar.) T. C. Salome ....1.00 
COURANTE J. B. Lully 1.25 

WOODWIND TRIOS (Score, Flute, Oboe, Bassoon) 

RONDO BRILLIANTE H. Neumann Vokes 75 
SINFONIA IN A MINOR ea 60 

FLUTE TRIO (with full score) 

MARCH (from ‘'Titus”’) W. A. Mozart..... oe 








MILLS MUSIC, INC. 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Chicag: 


Los Angeles 14 
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19th and 24th September. Eac 
candidate will be informed in gox 
time of the day on which he mu 
present himself to the Jury. Cand 
dates who arrive late will not | 
admitted, and will have no furth 
opportunity of presenting then 
selves; (b) the final competiti 
held in public between the 26 
September and the Ist October. 
There will be an orchestral co 
cert on the evening of Sunday, O 
tober 2nd at which the laureat:s 
chosen by the Organizing Con.- 
mittee will perform gratuitously 


ELIMINATING STAGE 

Candidates are summoned, on 
the day indicated, in groups of fou: 
hour by hour, for the piano and 
violin sonatas, two groups every 
hour. A sworn official draws lots 
in which order candidates shall ap- 
pear. He alone shall know of the 
names corresponding to the num- 
bers under which competitors ap- 
pear. 

The eliminating stage shall be 
held in camera. The Jury is placed 
behind a screen which prevents its 
seeing the candidates. It ignores 
their names and knows only their 
numbers. Any kind of signal given 
by the candidate to make himself 
known to the Jury will entail his 
expulsion. 

Each competitor shall hand in a 
written note of the pieces from his 
repertoire for the competition, with- 
out giving his name, but only his 
number. 

Each candidate playing an in- 
strument shall perform the obliga- 
tory piece and one or more pieces, 
from his repertoire selected by the 
Jury. Singers shall sing works from 
their repertoire demanded by the 
tury. 

Each member of the Jury shall 
express his verdict by means ol 
figures from 1 (very bad) to 10 
(excellent). To be admitted to ' 
final stage, an average of 7 shall 
required. 

Results of the eliminating stage 
shall be posted up in the Conse: 
atory after each competition. C: 
didates numbers and not thir 
names will be given 


FINAL STAGE 
The final competition will 
held in a large hall. Candidates 
mitted after having passed the e! 
inating stage will appear in alp 
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betical order for each category of 
instrument. 

Each candidate shall perform the 
pieces after indications given be- 
low. The pieces are to be performed 
from memory, except for wind in- 
struments and sonatas for violin 
and piano. Singers may follow the 
text of their songs. 

The prize-winners will be deter- 
mined by an individual vote given 
by each member of the Jury. 

If a member of the Jury is or has 
been a former or present teacher 
of one of the candidates, he shall 
abstain from giving a verdict as far 
as that candidate is concerned. 

The public shall be admitted to 
the final stage, but the President 
shall have power to order the Hall 
to be cleared in the event of an 
unseemingly or exaggerated dem- 
onstration; the competition would 
then proceed in camera. 


PRIZES 


All candidates admitted and 
passed the final stage shall receive 
a diploma. 

In addition the Jury may accord, 
after the final competition, silver 
medals to those candidates who, al- 
though they did not obtain prizes, 
have nevertheless distinguished 
themselves. 

The Jury may award the follow- 
ing prizes: SINGING: A first prize 
of 1,000 Swiss francs and a second 
prize of 500 Swiss francs to the 
best men singers; A first prize of 
1,000 Swiss francs and a second 
prize of 500 Swiss francs to the 
best women singers. PIANO: A 
first prize of 1,000 Swiss francs 
and a second prize of 500 Swiss 
francs to the best men pianists; A 
first prize of 1,000 Swiss francs and 
a second prize of 500 Swiss francs 
to the best women pianists; VIO- 
LINCELLO: A first prize of 1,000 
Swiss francs and a second prize of 
500 Swiss francs for the best violin- 
cellists, men or women; SONA- 
TAS; A first prize of 1,200 Swiss 
francs and a second prize of 800 
Swiss francs for the best groups; 
OBOE: A first prize of 500 Swiss 
francs and a second prize of 250 
Swiss francs for the best oboists; 
BASSOON: A first prize of 500 
Swiss francs and a second prize of 
250 Swiss francs for the best bas- 
soonists. 

The Jury shall not be bound to 
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award prizes or medals if it does 
not consider them merited. In the 
event of the first prize having not 
been awarded, the Jury shall be 
authorized to give eventually two 
second prizes. 
The Jury's decision shall be final. 
Any dispute concerning the appli- 
cation or interpretation of the regu- 
lations, or any difference on non- 
artistic nature, shall be referred to 
a Commission composed of three 
members of the Geneva Court of 
Justice, whose decision shall be 
final. 

The French text of these regu- 


lations shall be considered official. 

The prizes shall be given during 
the orchestral concert which con- 
cludes the competition. The laure- 
ates selected by the Organizing 
Committee shall perform without 
fee at this concert, which will be 
broadcast. 

Competitors must undertake not 
to refer to prizes gained in Geneva 
unless they are strictly in accord- 
ance with the compensation award- 
ed. The Committee of the Competi- 
tion will take action against those 
who make false use of any such 
title. 











ANNOUNCING the 


JENKINS AUDITORIUM 
1217-1223 Walnut Street 


New York City. 


METHODS and 


Director, Jefferson City, Mo. 


attending the week's session. 








HEART OF AMERICA 
Summer Conference of MUSIC Materials 


Sponsored by JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 
to be held in (Air Conditioned) 


Actual Demonstrations and discussions of all 
types of Music Materials 


A partial list of Directors and Composers who will 
conduct the various sessions in this conference: 


BAND JAMES ROBERTSON, Band Director, Springfield, Mo. CARL G. FRANGKISER, 
Band Composer and Director of Unity School Band; and other guest directors. 


ORCHESTRA Dr. N. DeRUBERTIS, Orchestra Director University of Kansas City; 


ond other guest directors. 


CHORA ORVILLE J. BORCHERS, Music Director Kansas State Teachers College, 

Emporia, Kans. STANLEY DEACON, Conservatory of Music Kansos City, Mo. 
WILL JAMES, composer, Springfield, Mo. DON MELIN, composer, Evanston, Ill. LORRAINE 
T. WATTERS, Music Director, Des Moines, lowa. 


PIANO JOHN THOMPSON, composer, Kansas City, Mo. JOHN SCHAUM, composer, 


CATHERINE STROUSE, Associate Professor of 
Music Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 


Kans. PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN, Music Profes- 
TEACHING MATERIALS 2c" i io 
VOICE HARDIN VAN DEURSEN, University of Kansas City. 


ORGAN LEIGH HAVENS, Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. MARIE SINGLETON, 
Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


AUDIO VISUAL ROBERT €E. STEPP, Instructor Brass Instruments and Theory, 


University Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. LAWRENCE TAGG, Music 


COLLEGE CREDIT Arrangement with THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY to 


cooperate in offering ONE HOUR University credit for 


JENKINS SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT is one of the larger 
distributors of Sheet Music, Music Books and Literature 
in the United States. We solicit your inquiry on 
any Music Material you may need. 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS FOR G. SHIRMER PUBLICATIONS 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY 


1217 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


2nd 


August 8-13, 1949 


University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 



































PI MU STATE CC 
Stephen F. Austin 
March 
Photograph showing the presentation 


Center group, left to right: A. M. Culpepper, Supervisor, Southwestern Division Field Staff, Adviser to the Council. Miss Mary Anna Kauffman, 
Seated at table left to right: Mr. M. J. Crozier, Educational Adviser, Zone 5 (Lubbock), Mrs. H. Grady Ferrell, Mrs. Tekla Staffel, Mrs. LaRue @ 


Standing, left to right: Miss Virginia France, Mr. J. R. Walker, Educational Adviser, Zone 3 (Houston), Mrs. Lois Oliver, Miss Elsie * uritza, | 
(San Antonio), Mrs. Louise Howle, Mrs. Lorine Groves, Mr. Howard W. Webb, Educational Adviser, Zone 1 (Fort Worth). Not shown in? 


COUNCIL MEMBERSHIP 
Each Council Member is the Adviser of a Texas PI MU Chapter. 


Mrs. Mark Brackin—Beta Phi at Nederland Mrs. Willie Beatty Mar ‘in—Beta, 
Miss Ruth Carney—Beta Omicron at Wichita Falls Mrs. Meriwether Lewis Viorley 
Mrs. Nina Callaway—Gamma Delta at Raymondville Mrs. Lois Oliver—Gamia Sigma 
Mrs. LaRue Conlon—Beta Theta at San Antonio Mrs. Tekla Staffel—Larm da at 
Miss Kathleen Fain—Beta Psi at Dallas Mrs. Margaret Sutton— ‘eta 5# 
Mrs. H. Grady Ferrell—Beta Lambda at Tyler Miss Evelyn Ruth Wei. enborn 
Miss Virginia France—Beta Chi at Dallas Mrs. E. E. Williams—G. 

Mrs. Lorine Groves—Gamma Iota at Lamesa Mr. Roy DeWolfe—G 

Mrs. Lenora Dorian Jones—Beta at Galveston Miss Winifred Alvis—F 

Miss Elsie Kuritza—Alpha at Houston 


This state Council will coordinate the work of the five Zone Councils in Texas, These PI MU Councils plan and direct the extra-curricular . ivities of 
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’ Austin Hel, Austin, Texas 

March 1949 

ntation @ Charter from the National Council 


vuffman, 


ary, National Council of PI MU. Mrs. Bert Durbin, Austin, Public Stenographer. Mr. Robert S. Baker, Educational Adviser, Zone 2 (Dallas). 
LaRue Go, Mrs. Margaret Sutton, Mrs. Lenora Jones, Mrs. Willie B. Martin, Miss Kathleen Fain and Mr. Roy DeWolfe. 


\uritza, 
wn in p 


Ruth Heywood, Miss Evelyn Ruth Weissenborn, Mrs. Nina Callaway, Miss Ruth Carney, Mr. E. V. Rinner, Educational Adviser, Zone 4 
» Mrs. Mark Brackin, Mrs. Meriwether Morley, Mrs. E. E. Williams and Miss Winifred Alvis. 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 
llon at Odessa Miss Evelyn Ruth Weissenborn, President 
Fort W orth Mr. Roy DeWolfe, ist Vice President 
re | Mrs. Willie Beatty Martin, 2nd Vice President 
Hensto, Mrs. Lois Oliver, 3rd Vice President 
Alpha at Fort Worth Mrs. Mark Brackin, 4th Vice President 
at Texariana (Alternate) Miss Kathleen Fain, Corresponding Secretary 
+4 Mrs. Nina Callaway, Recording Secretary 
oni (Alternate) Mrs. Lenora Dorian Jones, Treasurer 
ivities OMarge num’ cr of Pl MU Chapters and their multitude of members. The PI MU member is the Piano major in the pre-college level of music education. 
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NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Two Hundred-fifty Centers from Coast to Coast) 


Irl Allison, Mus. D.. Founder - President 
Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


AMBITIONS OF YOUNG PEOPLE OF TODAY 
By Grace White 


The astute Director of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, Mrs. Janet 
D. Schenck, is proud of the faculty 
of the school—as well she might 
be. She simply glows when she 
mentions them. How often will you 
find a director so unselfishly inter- 
ested in a school that the well- 
being and accomplishments of each 
individual in it is of supreme im- 
portance? There is a kind of sim- 
plicity and naturalness about the 
building itself that is a suitable set- 
ting for the activity of the school. 
The Director's office is paneled 
from floor to ceiling in satin-pol- 
ished wood, her desk is adequate, 
but not overwhelming in size, the 
visitor's chair is comfortable, the 
lighting restful. 

The staff is helpful, friendly, but 
not ostentatious. The effect is that 
of entering a well-run household, 
where each person counts as an 
individual. After looking over the 
catalog the conversation dwelt up- 
on opportunities of the present, and 
mention was made of the fact that 
all great concert pianists become 
interested in teaching at one time 
or another. Then Mrs. Schenck 
spoke as follows: 

“There is a strong awakening to 


the glamour of teaching. Young 
people are no longer choosing just 
the career of the concert artist; but 
they are deliberately preparing for 
teaching with the same intensity, 
and striving for the very highest 
attainments in the profession. The 
field has expanded and the demand 
is for the very best, with the result 
that the teaching of music is a very 
desirable vocation. 

Interest in teaching may stem 
from the young people's association 
with many fine artist - teachers 
whom this country is fortunate 
enough to possess. The young peo- 
ple are really seeing much of artists 
who are magnificently equipped— 
Harold Bauer in our school, Ernest 
Hutchinson at Juilliard, Carl Fried- 
berg now in his own studio, and 
the late Olga Samaroff—to men- 
tion a few I have known over a 
period of years. There are many 
more. The students we have been 
getting since the war are apprecia- 
tive and eager. They are especially 
receptive to the kind of teaching 
the artist has to give. The musical 
integrity of the veterans is exem- 
plary. They desire complete integ- 
ration of all their study. They de- 
mand much of themselves, and are 


HAROLD BAUER WITH WAR VETERANS AT 
MANHATTAN SCHOOL 


(All have opportunity of private lessons and classes with Harold Bauer) 





















Grace White, Representative and Editor 
527 W. 121st St., New York. N. Y. 


determined to be _ well-rounded. 
Also, they have a strong civic feel- 
ing, they want to contribute to the 
community.” 


Arrangements are made for ex- 
pansion of Auditions of the Na- 
tional Guild of Piano Teachers to 
the Manhattan School. Dean Jose- 
phine C. Whitford is the capable 
and gracious person who is work- 
ing out the schedules. This will be 
a real help to many Guild members, 
and establishes an audition place 
on the East as well as on the West 
side of town. 


PRINCIPLES OF MAIER 
TECHNIC 


By May Etts 





Ed. note May L. Etts is Associate 
Teacher to Guy Maier and states that in 
this article she has followed the notes from 
Maier classes as closely as possible. Miss 
Etts is a charter member of the Guild, 
maintains studios in Steinway Hall and 
Brooklyn, enters a large class every year 
in Gutld Auditions, and serves as adju 
dicator. G. W. 


What is Maier Technic? What 
method of finger technic is used? 
High fingers, low fingers, flashing 
fingers or some other variety? 
These questions are asked of me 
very frequently. Guy Maier an- 
swered the first question himself, 
when he said, “Maier Technic is 
Common Sense in Technic.” It 
eliminates all the non-essentials and 
presents the bare principles in a 
clear and simple manner. It is this 
clarity that has enabled piano 
teachers throughout the country to 
grasp these principles and to teach 
them to their students so satisfac- 
torily. It is this practical economy 
that has made it possible for stu- 
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dents of all ages, whether little four 
year old beginners or stiff, tense 
adults with habits of long standing, 
to develop fine facility and beauti- 
ful tone. 

In a Guy Maier class, one hears 
a grea: deal about ‘‘close fingers, 


keep contact’, “high flashing fin- 
gers, and finger tip contact.” In 
other words, “high fingers, close 
fingers, flashing fingers,” all have 
their legitimate uses in Piano play- 
ing; all are right, when used in the 
right place; they are wrong when 
used in the wrong place. It has been 
said of Leschetizky, that many of 
his pupils were taught in diametric- 
ally opposed systems. It is neces- 
sary for us to realize that every 
student has a different problem and 
that the teacher prescribes accord- 
ing to the student's needs. 

Some of the Principles are: 

UPNESS—Why? Upness loos- 
ens the body and makes it possible 
to digest other principles. An ob- 
ject propelled up is controlled; it 
is vital and alive. It is energy and 
activity. 

KEY CONTACT — No hitting 
the key from above. An economy 
of motion with all waste motion 
eliminated. 

NO KEY SQUEEZING or 
KEY BEDDING—Weight is re- 
leased as soon as the key is played 
and the key is held gently. Squeez- 
ing is a deterrant. 

FLOATING ELBOWS—Noth- 
ing can be loose if the elbows 
aren't. It is impossible to play with 
stiff elbows. All motivation is from 
the elbow. 

FLIPPING THUMBS — Loose 
thumbs slipping along the surface 
of the key, preparing the next key 
to be played. If elbows are floating 
thumbs will be loose. Thumb bumps 
are avoided by staying and playing 
in key contact. A favorite expres- 
sion in Maier classes is: “When 
not in use keep them loose’. 

SKIP FLIPS—A swift shift of 
the hand from one part of the key- 
board to another. No leaping into 
the air, but a quick flip of the hand 
over the keys to the one to be 
played next, whether near or far. 
Key contact and preparation, re- 
quirements for accuracy, are neces- 
sary in Skip Flips. 

FLASH BOUNCE — A quick fin- 
ger touch in which the finger 
flashes (plays with a spurt of en- 
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ergy) and bounces back to the key- 
top completely relaxed, and is in- 
stantly prepared for the next key 
to be played. It is an extraordinary 
finger drill for strengthening fin- 
gers, is used in the playing of im- 
pulse groups, scales, arpeggios. 
Legato Flash Bounce, played slow- 
ly, produres a _ beautiful touch, 
called “Singing Fingers.” 

SLOW-FAST PRACTICE — 
The most thoughtful, quickest and 
surent method of attaining speed, 
control and facility. The aim is to 
play from slow to very fast in- 
stantly in short groups. Slow exact 
playing of each single finger is im- 
mediately transferred to longer, 
smoothly coordinated arm and fin- 
ger impulse groups. 

These Principles are ennunciated 
over and over again in every pas- 
sage of every piece. Trills are im- 
pulse groups while scales, arpeggio, 
thirds, sixths and octaves all boil 
down to impulse groups and skip 
flips. The slow-fast method of prac- 
ticing may be applied to every lit- 
tle figure. 

Some of the TOUCHES used in 
MAIER TECHNIC are: 

UP SWING—The first and most 
important touch taught. Often 
called Up legato because the keys 
are released lingeringly. 

UP FLING — Preparation the 
same as for Up Swing, except that 
the fingers are released. This is a 
form of staccato. As there are 


many types of rm so there are 
various forms of Up Fling. 

DOWN DIP —An arm touch 
producing a soft singing tone. 

PAINT BRUSH—An arm touch, 
producing a beautiful delicate tone. 
It demands the same control that 
the artist needs to paint most deli- 
cately. 

PLUCKED STACCATO A 
swift clear staccato, produced by a 
flick of the finger toward the palm 
of the hand. 

FINGER TIP PERCUSSION— 
A soft ringing tone, produced by 
playing the key as if tapping the 
bell on teachers desk. 

Often the question is asked, 
“When should Principles of Tech- 
nic be taught?” All pedagogues 
agree not only on the importance 
of the first lesson but also on the 
necessity to establish correct habits 
during the formative years. It is a 
law in education that every act 
leaves as its indelible result the im- 
pulse to do it the same way the 
next time. Guy Maier wrote in an 
article, “Principles of Technic are 
used forever, from the earliest to 
the latest days, how important then 
to start at the very first lesson, 
instead of trying to change the 
habit of years.” 

What is necessary to achieve a 
fine interpretation? Guy Maier an- 
swers this by telling us that no in- 
terpretation is possible until the 
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As we celebrate the eighty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of 
our firm, we acknowledge with 
deep appreciation the interest our 
countless friends have shown in 
our publications over these many 
years. We will continue to make 
available to the cultural world the 
best of the American composers’ 


genius. 


Publications of Character 
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mechanics are automatic; that the 
happiest day in an artist's life is 
when at a concert, he is the con- 


troller. Andor Foldes, Concert 
pianist writes in his book, KEYS 
TO THE KEYBOARD: “A fine 
interpretation is not possible with- 
out the aid of a docile and fluent 
technic. The Maier Principles make 
it possible to attain the control and 
facility needed for a fluent Tech- 
nic. It eliminates muscular tension, 
enables students to achieve a va- 
riety of touches producing beauti- 
ful contrasts, lovely tones and a 


fine interpretation. It gives the 
teacher the means to cope with the 
problems of the student, both tech- 
nical and interpretative. It is truly 
“Common Sense in Technic”. 

A PEDAL POINT OR TWO 

Laura R. Simons, New York 
piano teacher, was given an impres- 
sive farewell dinner by her col- 
leagues of the Piano Teachers 
Forum at the Men's Faculty Club 
of Columbia University. Elizabeth 
Perry presided, and presidents of 
many organizations were present 
to wish Mrs. Simons bon voyage. 





And Now.... 
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Music Hing! 


ABUNDANCE and beauty—life and color—humor, joy and inspiration .. . 


to help you bring a refreshing new spirit to your music program for the early 
representing every period and every interest 


Music from a SINGING WORLD: folk songs and art songs; music for 
reverence; selections for the glee clubs; concert and program numbers; musical 
masterpieces; famous overtures; a panorama of the best in popular music from 


1800 to the present day; selections from “Elijah”; a singable stage or concert 


EXPLORING MUSIC READING 


review of technical problems together with detailed guidance for the | 
| 


The largest and most attractive book of its kind ever published—217 songs 


plus other musical examples; 256 pages in all. See it, test it and judge for your- 
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Not the least effective speech was 
made by Mr. Simons, after consid- 
erable urging; and he showed rare 
tact and humor in addressing a 
group of musicians. Mr. and Mrs. 
Simons will make their home in 
Hendersonville, North Carolina, 
Mr. Simons’ original home, where 
they expect to live with less rush 
and more enjoyment than _ in 
crowded New York. Mrs. Simons 
has been appointed adjudicator for 
the Guild. 

Mrs. Simons has original ideas 
on pedaling, and was asked what 
advice she would have for teach- 
ers on the subject. 

“I have found that acquiring 
correct pedaling habits at the very 
first is best accomplished seated 
away from the piano, dropping the 
hand in the lap as you say “hand”, 
then touching the floor with the 
tip of the foot, keeping the heel on 
the ground, at the same time saying 
“foot”, “hand” (drop hand), 
“foot” (drop toe), and repeat many 
times. Then try it at the piano. It 
may be crude but is effective. Una 
corda and sostenuto are simple 
once the pupil is correctly grounded 
in use of the damper pedal. 

‘Have you ever tried Hans See- 
ling’s ‘Song of the Rushes,’ Syn- 
thetic Method, revised, phrased and 
punctuated with exact pedal signs 
by Albert Ross Parsons, published 
by Silver Burdett? It is so meticu- 
lously marked that one can not go 
astray if the marks are heeded, and 
it is a fine medium for use in ac- 
quiring a singing tone, as well as 
use of the syncopated pedal, being 
in the style of a nocturne. It is 
fourth grade, and excellent prep- 
aration for Chopin Nocturne Op. 
55 No. 1.” 


WHO SHOULD 
“CO-OPERATE”? 


The dainty chairman of the 
Portland, Maine, chapter of the 
Guild has just enough French ac- 
cent to be irresistable. Her mother 
was a Parisian Frenchwoman, and 
Miss Morneault has inherited the 
subtle charm that we all simply 
label as “French’’. Underneath that 
charm and daintiness is sturdy 
New England willingness to work. 
and Miss Morneault devotes all 0: 
this to the Guild. She prepares 
many pupils, she gives unselfishly 
of her time for her colleagues, she 
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arranges for the auditions, and she 
sees to the comfort and entertain- 
ment of the judges. She has gone to 
great lengths to get pupils excused 
from school for the auditions and 
on this subject had something orig- 
inal to say. 

“It is always the private music 
teacher who gives in to the ex- 
haustive curriculum of the schools. 
Why shouldn't the school teachers 
and administrators take a turn once 
in a while and be co-operative with 
us? Especially so, since most pupils 
are good students in academic 
work? I have called all the princi- 
pals of schools in Portland which 
my pupils attend and have given 
them the names of my pupils and 
asked them about the wisdom of 
dismissing them for the Auditions 

-once a year, for a short time. 
Instantly came the answer, ‘Why, 
those are all good students—their 
work is above average! But State 
law says that no pupil can be ex- 
cused for any purpose whatever. 

“The Superintendent of Schools 
in Portland is interested in music 
and would like to favor the Guild 
Auditions as he knows something 
of their value, but could do noth- 
ing because of that law. Therefore 
the pupils simply have to be marked 
absent. It is not a serious thing 
to many pupils to be so marked, 
but it is not a fair ruling, because 
the pupil is really in an activity 
which is definitely part of his edu- 
cational process. 

“Here is another instance of the 
necessity of parent co-operation to 
the point of interesting themselves 
in local school problems, and of 
voting intelligently for laws just to 
all. To be a good citizen these days 
requires as much alertness as in the 
days of Paul Revere; perhaps more 
so!” 

Then Miss Morneault beamed 
one of those flashing smiles upon 
her interviewer which made one 
torget that ‘“‘citizenship requires 
ilertness"’ and we looked out upon 
uistoric Casco Bay with its busy 
hips, tiny green island, and a rosy 
unset and decided that Portland 
s one of the prettiest cities in the 


vorld. 
Si ee 
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Edinburgh Festival 


(continued from page 17) 

will again be given by the Glasgow 
Orpheus Choir, under its conduc- 
tor, Sir Hugh Robertson. 

Brochures giving the preliminary 
details of the programme, for dis- 
tribution: overseas are now ready, 
and anyone desiring one of these 
should write to the Secretary of 
the Edinburgh Festival Society at 
the Synod Hall, Castle Terrace, 
Edinburgh, 1, where ticket reser- 
vations and accommodation re- 
quests can also be dealt with. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Harrison Keller, Director of the 
New England Conservatory of 
Music, announces the award of 
several special scholarships to qual- 
ified students in violin, viola, and 
violoncello. The amounts of the 
scholarships will provide the entire 
tuition in the major instrument. 
The scholarships are for students 
enrolling for the Diploma or De- 
gree Course for the academic year 


1949-1950. 
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TEXAS MUSIC TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


LaRue CONLON, President 


418 Paseo Encinal 
San Antonio, Texas 


As president of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association, I wish to 
welcome those from Austin, Ft. 
Worth, and Houston; Texas who 
have come as new members during 
this year. The state convention will 
be held June 9-10 in Austin where 
all new members of the Association 
will be formally welcomed at the 
Annual Convention Reception. La 
Rue Conlon, President. 


Austin new members are: Mr. 
Albert Gillis, University of Texas 
School of Music; Mrs. O. E. Bur- 
gess, Apt. 7, 2502 San Antonio St.; 
and Mrs. Linnea Berquist Smith, 
1304 West 37th. 


Ft. Worth new members are: 
Mrs. J. J. Cockerell, 1221 Madeline 
Place; Mrs. Louise Doyle, 612 
West Third; Dr. Ralph Guenther, 
Texas Christian University School 
of Music; Mrs. Rosalie Grossman, 
1204 N. W. 15th; Miss Jean Stutz- 


man, Texas Christian University 


School of Music; Mrs. Theodore 
Fox, Seminary Hill, Texas; Mrs. 
William H. Oaks, 4378 McCart; 
Perry Sandifer, Public School Ad- 
ministration Bldg.; Mrs. Laura Har- 
ris Mitchell, 3425 Stadium Drive; 
Cecil Bolton, Piano Department, 
Southwestern Baptist Theological 
Seminary; Miss Doris Jane Ray, 
Fort Worth Conservatory; Mrs. 
Georgie Padgett Roberson, 3040 
Wayside; Robert C. Bird, Fort 
Worth Conservatory; Philip La- 
Rowe, 1401 Austin, Denton, Texas; 
Mrs. Rachel Moore, 817 North- 
wood Road; Mary Louise Martin, 
4531 Foard; Mrs. M. E. Erwin, 
1020 Marion; Mrs. Willard B. 
Simpson, 1120 East Mulkey; Mrs. 
Annunciata S. Beall, 4000 Matti- 
son; Evelyn Marney, Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary; Gen- 
evieve Belscamper, 4310 Calmont; 
Mrs. Esther Evans Boggeman, 
1820 Virginia Place; Marie Merle 
Conner, 2810 Race; Mrs. Jack 


RUBY K. LAWRENCE 


4108 Cole 
Dallas, Texas 


Gandy, 4413 Normandy Road; 
Mrs. Daniel R. Harrison, 3721 
Clarke; Mrs. Dorothy Bailey, 3800 
Englewood; and Fred W. Parker, 
1211 W. Morgan. 

Houston new members are: Sister 
Mary Edwards, St. Agnes Acad 
emy; Mr. Tobe Berman, 2015 Trux- 
illo; Mrs. W. C. Clark, 2727 Tal- 
bot; Mrs. E. E. Call, 5321 Kolb 
Mrs. R. H. Fore, 505 Delz; Mrs 
Watson S. Frick, 3607 Tangley 
Mr. Patricio Gutierrez, 2108 State 
Mrs. Ruby Hutchinson, Humble 
Texas; Mrs. Charles E. Holt, Wal- 
ler, Texas; Miss Paulette Marlaine 
1738 Sul Ross; Mrs. Kathryn Long 
1541 Ablston; Miss Mary E. Rouse 
1114 Palm; Mrs. A. H. Riess, 5641 
McCormick; Mrs. Lucia Slaughter 
Cleveland, Texas; Mrs. Alice M. 
Smith, 1227 Reden; Mrs. Mildred 
M. Villon, 710 Hawthorne; Mr. 
Franklin Washburn, 1842 Rich- 
mond; and Mrs. Louise Smith, 4520 
Fannin. 





Fritz hreisler 
(continued from page 19) 
those of an editor for the Berlin 
firm of N. Simrock which published 
the work in 1879, and perhaps 
most interesting of all, those of 
Joseph Joachim, the noted violinist 
and close friend of Brahms to 
whom the Concerto is dedicated. It 
was Joachim who gave the work 
its initial public performances, on 
January 1, 1879 at the Gewand- 
haus in Leipzig, but for months be- 
fore that date Joachim had studied 
the work and engaged in a detailed 
correspondence with the composer 
regarding its technical problems. 
Long called ‘the Concerto Against 
the Violin" by frustrated fiddlers 
who failed to scale its technical 
heights, the work was nevertheless 
still more difficult for the soloist 
before Joachim introduced numer- 








EVANGELINE LEHMAN, Mus. D. 


Teacher of singing, coach, composer and author 
will return to the Musical Arts Conservatory, Amarillo, Texas, for her second 
annual seminar for teachers and singers of all ages, June 30-July 15th. Write 


for information. Private lessons and class courses. 


ous minor simplifications which are 
visible in the manuscript and which 
Brahms adopted in the final printed 
score. After the printing of that 
score, the manuscript itself re- 
mained in the files of the Simrock 
firm until Mr. Kreisler acquired it 
some 20 years ago. 

The Chausson manuscript like- 
wise has known but two owners 
from the time it left the composer's 
hands until its arrival at the Li- 
brary of Congress. Dated “June- 
July 1896" and dedicated to the 
famous Belgian violinist Eugene 
Ysaye, the score was first per- 
formed in public by Ysaye on April 
4, 1897 and, after its publication 
by Breitkopf & Hartel, of Leipzig, 
was presented by the composer to 
the performer. Its eloquent yet high- 
ly sensitive expression of French 
late romanticism soon won _ the 
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work a prominent place on violin 
recital programs, and since the 
composer's untimely death in 1899 
it has remained his best-known 
work. The manuscript was kept by 
Ysaye until only three months be- 
fore his death in May 1931, when 
he presented it with “a heart full 
of affectionate gratitude’ to his 
younger colleague, Fritz Kreisler. 


. 
Conferences 


(continued from page 3) 

and the Joplin, Mo. High Schoo! 
Orchestra. 

Southern—Tampa, Fla., April 27- 
30. Hotel Hillsboro. President, Pau! 
W. Mathews, Montgomery, Ala 
Among the many speakers are: Dr 
James L. Mursell, Marguerite 
Hood, Charles M. Dennis, William 
A. Mills and others. Traugott Roh 
ner will conduct the All-Southern 
High School Orchestra. Also ap 
pearing will be organizations from 
Atlanta, Miami, Sylacauga, Ala 
Greensboro, N. Car., and many 
other schools and cities. A famous 
Florida Orange Bowl Show, Fish 
Fry, and afternoon at the beac! 
will be highlights in entertainment 
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THE 25th ANNIVERSARY OF THE PREMIERE 
“\ PERFORMANCE OF RHAPSODY IN BLUE 


Twenty-five years ago, on Feb- 
uary 12, 1924, the musical world 
xperienced the thrill of witnessing 
he birth of modern American mu- 
ic. On that storm-swept afternoon, 

heterogeneous crowd of music 
ritics, vaudevillians, opera stars, 

‘in Pan Alleyites, symphony com- 
osers, flappers, concert managers, 
1usical comedy performers, and 
ng hair concert artists pushed and 
shoved and mauled each other to 
jain entrance to the small concert 
:uditorium at Aeolian Hall to listen 
‘o and judge an original, full length, 
serious jazz composition by a young 
man previously associated only 
with the popular songs of musical 
comedy. The composition which 
had its premiere performance on 
that historic day was RHAPSODY 
IN BLUE, the composer, George 


Gershwin. 


Much has been written about 
this, the first of the truly modern 
American symphonic works, but to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of its first performance, we feel it 
is fitting to re-tell the story of that 
day, and what led up to it. 


One day, early in 1924, while 
George Gershwin was feverishly 
working on an imposing musical 
composition, his father thrust his 
head in the room and advised, 
“Make it good, George; it might be 
important!"’ It certainly was im- 
portant—it was the RHAPSODY 
IN BLUE, being written especially 
for Paul Whiteman. 


For several years, Whiteman, at 
that time the leading exponent of 
jazz, had been mulling over the 
idea of elevating jazz from Tin 
Pan Alley to the Concert Hall. He 
got in touch with George Gershwin 
and asked him to write something 
original for a concert. Gershwin 
vas pleased with the idea but, be- 
ig occupied with a few theatrical 
roductions, he shelved it tempor- 
rily. 

Shortly after, he was startled to 

ad in the Herald Tribune that 

aul Whiteman was to give a con- 

‘rt at Aeolian Hall on February 

’, 1924, the feature of which was 

>» be a symphony by George 

ershwin. Whiteman, to prevent 
me other leader from grabbing 
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his idea, had gone ahead with the 
necessary arrangements without in- 
forming Gershwin. Gershwin’'s re- 
action was typical. Calling White- 
man, he said, “What's this I hear, 
Paul? You're going to do this thing 
in 24 days? I'd planned to take six 
months to write it, but if it’s 24 
days, it's 24 days and I'll get it 
done.’ 

Perhaps because he lacked con- 
fidence in his ability to handle the 
job, Gershwin decided to write a 
rhapsody instead of a symphony, 
since the rhapsodic form would not 
be so restricting. While he did not 
have a particular plan in mind, he 
did have a set purpose—to show 
that jazz was not limited to strict 
meter, and did not have to cling 
to dance rhythms. 


It was the “Boston Train” that 
gave him the inspiration he was 
looking for. In his own words, the 
train ‘with its steely rhythms, its 
rattley-bang is so often stimulating 
to a composer. I frequently hear 
music in the very heart of noise. 
And there I suddenly heard—and 
even saw on paper—the complete 
construction of the rhapsody from 
beginning to end. No new themes 
came to me, but I worked on the 
thematic material already in my 
mind, and tried to conceive the 
composition as a whole. I heard it 
as a sort of MUSICAL KALEIDO- 
SCOPE OF AMERICA~—of our 
vast melting pot, of our undupli- 
cated national pep, of our blues, 
our metropolitan madness. By the 
time I reached Boston I had a def- 
inite plot of the piece, as distin- 
guished from its actual substance.” 

Hurriedly Gershwin tried to fin- 
ish his score. Working frantically 
with Frede Grofe, Whiteman’s ar- 
ranger, as Gershwin completed 
each sheet he would turn it over 
to Grofe for orchestrating. In fact, 
so rushed was Gershwin that he 
had no time to write out the piano 
part; he just indicated the number 


of bars. 

It was snowing the afternoon 
of the concert, February 12, 1924. 
The audience was brilliant, includ- 
ing all the leading musical figures 
of the time. It was an important 
occasion for the much despised 
‘jazz.’ The program notes read, 
“If, after the concert, you decide 
that the music of today is worth- 
less and harmful, it is your duty 
to stamp it down. If it is not, then 
we welcome anyone eager to assist 
in its development.” 

RHAPSODY IN BLUE, on 
which Whiteman and Gershwin 
were to rest their whole case for 
jazz, was introduced at the end 
of the concert. The stage was set. 
Whiteman, never more nervous in 
his life, took his position at the 
stand. An unknown young man, 
obviously unused to performing 
fore an audience, walked quickly 
across the stage and took his place 
at the piano. At Whiteman’s sig- 
nal the audience was electrified 
by the opening ascending whoop 
of the clarinet. Somewhere about 
the middle of the score Whiteman, 
and Gershwin too, began to cry 
Later Whiteman was to admit, 
“When I came to myself, I was 
eleven pages along.’ At the finish 
the thunderous applause of the 
mixed audience of socialites, clas- 
sicists, and Tin Pan Alleyites left 
no doubt that jazz had come of age. 

The next morning the critics 
raved about the new composition 
and the new composer who had 
made so original and important a 
contribution to the development of 
modern American music. Deems 
Taylor had this to say, . . . He is 
a link between the jazz camp and 
the intellectuals . . . it (RHAP- 
SODY IN BLUE) also revealed a 
genuine melodic gift and a piquant 
and individual harmonic sense to 
lend significance to its rhythmic 
ingenuity. Moreover it was genuine 
jazz music, not only in its scoring, 
but in its idiom.” 


George Gershwin's RHAPSODY 
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(continued from page 5) 


us pause briefly to consider some 
of the salient features of the pro- 
cess, activity, or event which we 
may refer to as an instance of mu- 
sic. The part of the event which 
occurs outside the organism is the 
physical aspect of music, the study 
of which falls primarily into the 
province of the branch of physical 
science which is known as acous- 
tics. This science attempts the de- 
scriptive analysis of everything 
pertaining to the origin and trans- 
mission of sound impulses. The par- 
ticular set of sound impulses in a 
given instance of music is normally 
a performer's realization of a de- 
sign set down in a musical score 
which is the composer's “blueprint” 
of his musical composition. At the 
other end of the process, so to 
speak, is the auditor. At this stage 
it is the function of the sciences 
of physiology and psychology to 
study and account for the behavior 
of the organism whether as listener, 
performer, or composer. This is 
done primarily through the study 
of the sensory, perceptual, and 
meaningful aspects of the experi- 
ence as manifested in the stream 
of consciousness. Closely related in 
the consideration of the aesthetic 
experience are the correlative con- 
cepts of material, form, and ex- 
pression. 

In music the interplay between 
the organism and its environment 
takes place in terms of two com- 
plementary principles which phil- 
osophers have called the principles 
of acquiescence and transforma- 
tion. Simply stated, the principle 
of acquiescence means that in the 
musical process the organism ac- 
commodates itself to the nature of 
the physical materials of music; the 
principle of transformation means 
that in the musical process the phy- 
sical materials undergo a kind of 
metamorphosis which is determined 
by the nature of the organism. For 
example, although the composer 
cannot modify the inherent physi- 
cal nature of his materials, never- 
theless the musical composition is 
the result of his contrivance. I have 
mentioned the composer as an ex- 
ample, but it should be noted that 
the same principles apply, with 
necessary changes, to the activities 





of the performer and listener. We 
may say that a musical composi 
tion is the product of the individ 
ual’s conception or imagination 
within limits it assumes such forn 
or design as he imposes on the rav 
material, and represents whateve 
meaning or purpose he may be ab). 
to realize creatively. 

There remains to mention on 
more important aspect of the pri 
cess: namely, that in the course « 
the experience the organism sens¢ 
a certain kind of value. Here w 
come to the proper field of aesth« 
tics; and here, too, we find ou: 
selves confronted with the prob 
lem of meaning, for one’s concep 
tion of aesthetic value in any art 
seems to hinge largely on one’s in 
terpretation of the problem of 
meaning in that art. 


The Meaning of Meaning In 
Language 

The meanings of meaning in lan- 
guage are not directly applicable 
without appropriate modifications 
in art in general or in music in par- 
ticular. By this I mean especially 
that the meanings of meaning de- 
rived from the study of language 
cannot be applied to the arts with- 
out due regard for the differences 
in the materials of the several arts. 
For example, words have chiefly 
conventional meanings; that a word 
like chair should refer to the par- 
ticular objects it does refer to and 
not to others, is a matter of social 
usage and agreement. There is 
nothing intrinsic in the word itself 
that would lead one to its meaning 
If we may take the individual mu- 
sical tone as the equivalent of the 
sound of the word, we find there 
is little if any meaning in musi: 
the sound itself has no conventiona! 
referent. Sounds not constitutin 
words are frequently used lik 
words to represent meanings in th 
sense: for example, to cite only 
few instances, the conductor's clan 
of a streetcar bell, the starter's pi 
tol shot at a track meet, and tl! 
timekeeper's shot at the close 
a football game. But these are n: 
the sounds of music. Howeve 
musical sounds are used as signa 
too: chimes used as door bells, th 
radio's signal “At the sound of th 
musical tone it will be 12 o'clock 
etc. In the case of bugle calls » 
have musical patterns similar 
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ised as signals; but in general the 
se of meaning in this sense is rare 
1 music. 

The symbols of musical notation, 

ywever, are used to convey con- 

‘ntional musical meanings. The 

eaningful relation of the written 

printed musical notes to the 
unds for which they stand is ana- 
jous to the relation between 
ritten or printed words and spok- 
word-sounds, or vocables. But 
should be carefully noted that the 
analogy ceases at that point, for 
the musical sound does not nor- 
mally evoke any further conven- 
tional meaning as does a word. 

If at this stage of our discussion 
the question were raised: “What 
is the meaning of music?” in the 
same sense as the question might 
be asked “What is the meaning of 
language?” I should have to say 
that both questions are ambiguous, 
vague to a point that one would 
seem warranted to conclude that 
in either case the question has no 
meaning. It is simply a series of 
words with a question mark at the 
end. If the question should be 
worded: ‘““What is meaning in mu- 
sic?” in the sense that one might 
ask “What is meaning in lan- 
guage?” referring to the previously 
discussed idea of conventional 
meaning, the answer would neces- 
sarily be that there is no meaning 
of this sort in music. 

Various other meanings of mean- 
ing have been pointed out by writ- 
ers on the subject: for example, 
value (“His friendship means a 
great deal to me.) ,intention (“He 
means well.”), significance in the 
sense of place of anything in a sys- 
tem (“What is the meaning of 
life?’"), and logical entailment 
(“That means that I shall not be 
able to go."") Some of these mean- 
ings of meaning might be implied 
in the question as to the meaning 
of music; and if one could discover 
which meaning was intended one 
iht be able to attempt a reason- 
able answer. For example, if it is 
a question as to the value of music 

in individual or to a people, or 
if \¢ is a question as to its signifi- 
cance as a cultural element, a valid 
answer might be forthcoming. The 
Olver meanings seem less applic- 
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m:aning in language is that of the 
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uses of language in communication. 
Two types of uses may be distin- 
guished: the one is called informa- 
tive or symbolic; the other dynamic 
or emotive. The former use of 
words is to make statements; the 
latter, to evoke feelings and atti- 
tudes. Often the two uses occur 
simultaneously. If I say: “The moon 
will be full tonight,’ my intention 
is informative; if 1 say: “Do wait 
for the full moon!" my intention is 
dynamic; but if I say: “What a 
sight the full moon will be tonight!” 
my intention is of the two sorts at 
once. Except in the language of 
academic and technical information 
and business, almost every sort of 
language is permeated by emotive 
meanings. Furthermore it should be 
noted that in spoken language in- 
numerable changes in meaning are 
effected, not by changes in the 
words used, but by the inflections 
of the voice or by accompanying 
gestures. We cannot dwell further 
on these problems of language, in- 
teresting as they may be in them- 
selves; we must turn to a consid- 
eration of some of the musical im- 
plications of our discussion to this 
point. 
Communication in Language and 
Music Compared 

Music and language each has its 
own characteristic problems of ma- 
terial, form, and meaning or con- 
tent. Some comparisons as to ma- 
terial and meaning have already 
been made; others have been hinted 
at; while still others will be con- 
sidered later. At the moment it 
seems important to compare briefly 
communication in language and 
music. It has been suggested 
that, with comparatively few ex- 
ceptions, words have primarily 
conventional meanings. This is es- 
pecially true in the informative use 
of language; but in the artistic use 
of language as in poetry, for ex- 
ample, the situation is radically 
changed. Insofar as the poet's pur- 
pose is emotive rather than infor- 
mative, he tends to the dynamic 
use of language. He attains his ob- 
jectives largely by his choice of 
words not merely for their conven- 
tional meanings but also with a 
consideration of the range of emo- 
tional overtones which they tend 
to evoke. He further effects his 
purpose by the description of feel- 


(continued on next page) 
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ings by various methods: the use 
of names for emotions and _atti- 
tudes (anger, fear, joy); the use 
of derivatives of such substantives 
and emotive adjectives (passion- 
ate, tender, pretty, lovely, sublime); 
and by various other similar meth- 
ods but especially by the use of 
metaphor (fleeting, massive, lofty, 
profound). In the last instance it 
is important to notice that the use 
of metaphor depends on a sup- 
posed similarity between the feel- 
ing to be descried and something 
in itself quite different; or between 
it and another feeling which is de- 
scribed by reference to its cause 
or object.' 

In music the situation is very 
different. Informative’ communica- 
tion is almost entirely precluded by 
the absence of conventional mean- 
ings. This leaves for the composer 
only the possibility of the emotive 
type of communication. He cannot 
use his materials as conventional 
signs to describe emotions or atti- 
tudes, but must resort to means 
that prove to be far more subtle 
and by no means less effective. His 
principal method involves the use 
of temporal, spatial, and dynamic 
characteristics of his materials as 
the basis for analogies resting on 
similarities between the _ tonal- 
rhythmic patterns of music and the 
emotive-conative patterns of his 
experience. 

1For a more detailed analysis of tk 


t le topic see 
Karl Britton yommunication, pp. 244ff. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1939 


Musical Meaning as Intrinsic 
or Extrinsic 


As we speak of communication 
in art the question naturally arises: 
“What is it that is communicated?” 
If we could discover this in music 
could we not point to it as the 
meaning? Stated from this point of 
view the question: “What is the 
meaning of music?’ is equivalent 
to asking: “What is communicated 
in music?"’ That music has a mean- 
ing in this sense is generally agreed; 
but opinions differ greatly as to 
just what this meaning is. The op- 
posing views may be distinguished 
according to whether they hold 
that the meaning is extrinsic or in- 
trinsic. In other words the ques- 
tion is whether music is a means 
of expressing or communicating 
realities or meanings of any kind 
that have their existence indepen- 
dent of their expression in music, 
or whether music is a means of ex- 
pressing or communicating realities 
or meanings that have their exist- 
ence only within the music itself. 

The Autonomous Viewpoint 

The theory that regards the 
meaning of music as intrinsic is 
called autonomous. According to 
this view the meaning of music is 
purely musical and as such it is to 
be found at all levels and in all 
aspects of the musical experience: 
in material, form, content, subject 
matter, expression, composition, 
performance, and listening. In car- 
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rying out the analysis of meanin 
in this sense, which I shall ordin 
arily refer to simply as music: 
meaning, we find there is both a 
intellectual and an affective side 
its perception. The acid test of an 
rational explanation of a music 
meaning is to play the passage i 
question and to see if the intelle 
tual analysis checks with the f 
quality. 


The materials of music, the in 
vidual tones, are full of music 
meanings, direct and indirect, inte- 
lectual and intuitive. The meanings 
of tones are identified in terms of 
the intrinsic qualities of tones 
pitch, loudness, quality, and dura- 
tion. Thus the individual tone has 
as a meaning a pitch, a loudness, a 
quality, and a duration component, 
each of which is labeled with an 
appropriate name. These are mean- 
ings which are perceived both in- 
tellectually and intuitively. Further- 
more, each tone has an affective 
quality which we attribute to it as 
a meaning, and for which we often, 
but not always, have a name. Such 
meanings are rather emotive than 
intellectual, and can be varied over 
a wide range of subtly differentiat- 
ed meanings by ever so slight a 
change in any one or all, or any 
combination of, the intrinsic quali- 
ties, orders, or dimensions of tone 
Here I think we have the key to 
the solution of the problem of the 
affective power of music; for if, at 
this level, the composer or perform- 
er can control so sensitively the 
emotive pattern of our experience, 
how infinitely great are his re- 
sources at the higher levels of musi- 
cal complication! But I am getting 
ahead of the discussion. 


So far we have considered the 
meanings of tones more or less in 
isolation. A further type of musi- 
cal meaning accrues to individual 
tones by reason of their use in a 
musical context. For example, a 
single tone has a certain felt qu 
ity or meaning which we may id 
tify in nontechnical terms as _ s 
tionary" or ‘static’; the musi: 4! 
term for such a feeling is ton. 
(Strike the tone D on the pian: ) 
However, as all musicians kn« 
the felt quality of that same to ¢ 
may be changed by introducinc ‘t 
into a scale pattern as the seco d 
degree. It now has a different | ‘t 
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juality (although acoustically it is 
the same tone), which we recognize 
vy calling it by a different name— 
upertonic. (Play the descending 
cale of C major stopping on D.) 
f we introduce the tone D into a 
cale as the third degree, we again 
hange its felt quality to that which 

e call mediant. (Play the descend- 
ig B-flat major scale stopping on 
).) What we have done in each 
ase is to change the musical mean- 
ng of the tone. The felt qualities 

ecome the conventional meanings 
of the respective terms tonic, super- 
tonic, mediant. If we analyze this 
meaning situation further, we can 
detect a certain intellectual activity 
in the experience which produces 
another meaning which we identify 
when we call the tone the first, sec- 
ond, or third degree of the scale. 
The felt quality is different from 
the intellectual identification. If we 
should carry the analysis still fur- 
ther, I think we should find that 
the felt qualities which we have 
identified in turn give rise to, or 
are attended by, additional affec- 
tive qualities whose presence in the 
experience is suggested by the fact 
that insofar as we can give them 
names these names are of a sub- 
jective nature, such as stolidity, 
restlessness, sweetness. Regardless 
of whether or not my analysis is 
strictly accurate in all details, there 
can be little doubt as to the wealth 
of resources in meaning that the 
composer or performer has at his 
disposal, even at this very elemen- 
tary level, for the control of the 
meaning-patterns in both their in- 
tellectual and emotive use. 

If time permitted we could con- 
tinue the analysis through the suc- 
cessively higher levels of musical 
complication in intervals, chords, 
motives, themes, melodies, and en- 
tire compositions. The study of 
these meanings is, in a sense, one 
of the main purposes of all our 
courses in theory, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, form and analysis, and 
orchestration. A knowledge of them 
is basic to all kinds of specifically 
musical activities whether in com- 
position, performance, or listening. 


Material, Form, and Content as 
Purely Musical 
According to the autonomous 
ory the material, form, and con- 
it of music and the attendant in- 
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trinsic meanings are all strictly 
musical. The meanings involve both 
intellectual and emotional or affec- 
tive perception. The basic raw ma- 
terials of music are sounds, which 
may be defined from a physical 
viewpoint in terms of vibrations, or 
from a psychological viewpoint in 
terms of sensation. Meanings in 
music at this level have already 
been discussed. Form refers to the 
organization of the sensory mater- 
ials into perceptual groups. The 
content is the thematic material as 
it is elaborated in the composition. 
When the sounds of music are put 
together in accordance with the 
principles of musical composition 
there arise musical meanings rich 
in intellectual and emotional sig- 
nificance. 


Consider the opening bars of the 
Brahms first symphony. The mater- 
ials are the tones. The form is the 
way these tones are organized. The 
content is the specifically musical 
idea which is to be distinguished 
from any reality existing apart from 
the specific musical structure as it 
is perceived. It is embodied in the 
musical material and form, but is 
not identical with it. It cannot be 
expressed in words for it is not a 
matter of discursive knowledge. It 
can only be grasped in perceptive 
intuition. It involves thinking and 
feeling in terms of tones. 

Let us examine the music more 
in detail. The movement begins 














with the full orchestra (except for 
the E-flat horns which rest for 
three eighths) sounding the tone C 
in octaves. This C is sustained in 
some instruments and is repeated 
in eighth note values in others un- 
til the fourth beat when some of 
the instruments move to B-flat and 
G as dotted quarter notes. Now 
there arises a new meaning by vir- 
tue of the new combination of 
sounds. This in turn is modified as, 
on the sixth beat, some of the in- 
struments take the C-sharp, and so 
on. Each tonal movement produces 
new meanings which are condi- 
tioned by what has gone before, by 
what is going on at a given mo- 
ment, and by some feeling of an- 
ticipation of what is to come. The 
analysis of the composition, in it- 
self an intellectual process, helps 
to bring out the musical meanings; 
it is the kind of thing that goes 
on in analysis in all the arts. 

In short, the formal structure of 
music is full of meanings that are 
intellectually perceived and emo- 
tionally felt. Not that anyone lis- 
tening could get all the meaning 
of the music at any one hearing 
or perhaps ever for that matter. 
One could scarcely get all the 
meanings at a given point in the 
music at one time because even in 
a relatively simple situation the 
range of possible meaning is ex- 
ceedingly wide. And as the music 
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continues, the complexity becomes 
so great that it is beyond the ca- 
pacity of the human mind to en- 
compass it. But each time a person 
hears the composition he may at- 
tend to different relations and per- 
ceive new meanings. This is doubt- 
less part of what makes the com- 
position of continued interest to the 
listener. 


Composition, Performance, and 
Listening as Autonomous 

From the autonomous viewpoint, 
composition is the creation of spe- 
cifically musical meanings, mean- 
ings that have no existence apart 
from their expression in the particu- 
lar composition. The composer may 
be motivated in the act of composi- 
tion by a desire to express an emo- 
tion arising out of a nonmusical life- 
situation. Indeed, he may be suc- 
cessful in evoking, through his mu- 
sic, a similar emotion in an auditor; 
even so, this is irrelevant to the 
specifically musical expresiveness 
of the music, to the intrinsic mean- 
ing of the music. It is the function 
of the composer to create composi- 
tions that will evoke in the listener 
an awareness of significant musical 
meanings, meanings that are both 
intellectual and emotive in charac- 
ter. The intellectual meanings can 
be analyzed and described in mu- 
sical-technical terms: but emotive 
meanings can only be hinted at dis- 
cursively. Some attempts to de- 
scribe the emotive meanings have 
been made in the field known as 
musical hermeneutics. One can get 
the musical meaning only by study- 
ing, playing, and listening to the 
music. This is undoubtedly why 
musicians, when talking shop, re- 
vert to the musical-technical vo- 
cabulary and refer to this musical 
effect (or meaning) as a ‘Nea- 
politan sixth,” and to that as a 
“transition to the submediant min- 
or,” etc. But even this is something 
like getting the dictionary meaning 
of a word, because it only suggests 
the generic meaning of these ex- 
pressions and misses the specific 
meaning inherent in the particular 
context. 

Effective musical performance is 
dependent, in large measure, on the 
individual's grasp of the autono- 
mous musical meaning. Unfortu- 
nately, many students of music de- 
pend too much on imitation; the 
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results remind one of a child's de- 
livery of a poem or an oration he 
has learned by rote, or of an inex- 
perienced actor's ‘reciting’ his 
lines. 


Good listening to music, accord- 
ing to the autonomous viewpoint, 
involves the grasping of a compar- 
atively large amount of the musi- 
cal meaning of a composition. The 
average listener, whether a trained 
musician or not, probably attends 
chiefly to the affective qualities of 
the music since they are most read- 
ily accessible to all through percep- 
tual intuition. The untrained musi- 
cian misses the less obvious mean- 
ings, chiefly intellectual in charac- 
ter, the apprehension of which de- 
pends largely upon technical an- 
alysis. The important point here, 
according to the autonomous the- 
ory, is to note that the affective 
qualities referred to are intrinsic. 
The measure of the aesthetic value 
is to be found in the pleasurable 
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aspects of the experience. Criticism 
involves a rational evaluation of 
the musical experience in terms of 
the interaction between the organ- 
ism and the tonal-rhythmic struc- 
ture. 


The Heteronomous Viewpoint 

The theory that regards the 
meaning of music as extrinsic is 
called heteronomous. According to 
this view the meaning of music is 
in itself nonmusical, a reality exist- 
ing independent of the tonal-rhyth- 
mic pattern of music, but which is 
referred to, expressed, or communi- 
cated by it. The most plausible of 
several varieties of heteronomous 
doctrine maintains that the inde- 
pendent reality is the whole wide 
range of man’s emotive - conative 
impulses; that music is the art par 
excellence for the expression of 
man’s feelings, moods, emotions, 
and attitudes such as yearning, 





wishing, desiring, willing, and striv- 
ing. The composer communicate: 
these meanings by evoking through 
the tonal-rhythmic patterns of his 
music, if not the same, at least not 

ably similar emotive-conative state: 
in the listener. In other words th: 
composer translates into sounds 
feelings that existed in him prior t« 

or apart from, the actual musica 
composition. 


Before we attempt an evaluatio 
of the relative merits of autonomous 
and heteronomous theories, let u 
consider briefly how  extrinsi 
meanings may be expressed in mu 
sic, or, stated in other words, how 
ideas of realities existing indepen 
dently may, through music, be 
evoked in the listener. We have 
suggested earlier that the chie! 
means is by use of analogy. The 
basis of most of the analogies used 
is the time-space concept of move- 
ment that permeates all musical ex- 
perience. That the idea of space 
itself is closely related to that of 
movement is indicated by the fact 
that space is sometimes referred to 
as ‘the possibility of motion.” The 
idea of movement in space also ob- 
viously implies a time element. 
Thus the ideas of time, space, and 
movement are closely interrelated. 
The psychology of music has 
shown that these ideas are intrinsic 
to our experience of music. 


That these concepts, as they are 
applied to our musical experience, 
are not merely metaphorical, can be 
readily shown. Extensity, a spatial 
concept, is to be found in the vib- 
ratory motion of the transmitting 
medium which constitutes the phy- 
sical nature of tones. For purposes 
of analysis we may think of the 
individual particle of air as moving 
to and fro within a certain spatia! 
orbit. As the intensity is increasec 
the orbit described by the movin 
particle is increased in size; its amp 
litude is greater. Therefore whe: 
we speak of a loud tone as bigg¢ 
than a soft tone we find that » 
are not using the term metapho: 
ically but literally as referring 
the actual reality. In fact, son 
textbooks still use the term volun 
for loudness. If time permitted » 
might find it interesting to explo: 
the situation further, but perhay 
enough has been said to illustra 
the point. 
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The tones in succession should 
be observed as motion has not, so 
ar as | know, been explained psy- 


hologically. However, the facts 
re well known and generally ac- 
nowledged. The whole musical- 
-chnical vocabulary used to de- 
-ribe changes occurring in any one 

f the intrinsic orders of tonal or- 

anization is full of words indicat- 

g movement, including many tem- 

ral and spatial terms. Melodies 

ove up and down in going from 
ne to tone. In the visual and kin- 
sthetic fields the movement in- 
volved is generally that of a thing 

: an object, whereas in the audi- 
tory field it is not. This difference 
has led to the notion that move- 
ment in music is a kind of “ideal- 
ized or “pure” movement. Al- 
though I cannot discuss the matter 
in greater detail now, I should like 
to suggest that, in my opinion, a 
more tangible physical basis could 
be found for our perception of 
movement in music with a closer 
investigation of the spatial charac- 
teristic of sounds. I shall cite only 
a single example of what I mean. 
I have already pointed out that a 
soft tone is smaller than a loud 
tone. If a soft tone is followed by 
a loud tone, similar in pitch, qual- 
ity, and duration, the space occu- 
pied by the second tone is greater 
than that of the first; and the 
change from the smaller to the 
larger space involves movement in 
a very real sense. This movement 
would be comparable to that in the 
field of vision if a rubber balloon 
of a certain size were suddenly in- 
flated to a perceptibly larger size. 
Or, if a single tone were gradually 
increased in intensity the increase 
in extensity would resemble the 
gradual inflation of a balloon. 

At any rate, whether movement 
in music is real or illusional, it un- 
doubtedly provides the basis for 
the expression by analogy of any- 
thing nonmusical that is itself char- 
acterized by movement in any way. 
This principle of movement, if we 
may call it that, has been exploited 
in various ways in different periods 
‘ musical history. Its clearest use 
is to be found in music with text. 
In the sixteenth century, for ex- 
ample, words of movement such 
a “ascending” and “descending” 
re often simply set to ascending 
descending melodic movements. 
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Numerous other words suggestive 
of spatial or temporal ideas of 
movement were represented in mu- 
sic by similar analogies — height, 
depth, speed, slowness, stepping, 
jumping, shortness, and length. 
This sort of procedure, which may 
be traced in considerable detail 
throughout the Baroque period, is 
especially prominent in the works 
of J. S. Bach, as has been amply 
demonstrated in the monumental 
volume of André Pirro, L’Esthé- 
tique de J. S. Bach. The perception 
of the analogies between the music 
and text here is essenially an intel- 
lectual matter. Most of them would 
pass unnoticed unless they were 
called especially to the listener's 
attention. 

Of course, other types of allu- 
sion to extrinsic meanings have 
been used than those based on 
movement. An extreme case is to 
be found in the Bach cantata ‘And 
Thou Shalt Love the Lord Thy 
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God,” in which as many as five 
different types of reference have 
been used simultaneously: (1) The 
fugal treatment refers to canonical 
law; (2) the chorale melody “These 
Are the Holy Ten Command- 
ments,’ used as thematic material, 
alludes to the Ten Commandments; 
(3) the occurrence of the melody 
canonically in augmentation in the 
bass suggests the fundamental im- 
portance of the Ten Command- 
ments in life; (4) the trumpet, used 
to state the theme, represents the 
majesty or even the voice of God; 
and (5) the tenfold repetition of the 
theme is a perhaps almost too sub- 
tle reference to the number 10. If 
the music is good, it cannot be be- 
cause of the references to extrinsic 
meanings, it must almost rather be 
in spite of them; and yet one’s en- 
joyment of the music may be en- 
hanced by an awareness of them. 
2Paris: Librairie Fischbacher, 1907. 


Of much greater importance in 
the problem of the meaning of mu- 
sic is the exploitation of the dy- 
namic elements in music in the rep- 
resentation or expression of emo- 
tion. This type of expression in 
music depends upon similarities be- 
tween the temporal and spatial pat- 
terns of movement in music as 
heard and the dynamic structure 
of the emotions as felt, and the 
transfer of perceptual qualities of 
experience from one sense modal- 
ity to another, from hearing to feel- 
ing and vice verse. Thus we may 
say that the music sounds the way 
the emotions feel. The transfer 
from one sense modality to another 
does not seem so strange or mys- 
terious on close examination as it 
does at first glance. Psychologists 
have pointed out that auditory sen- 
sation is intimately connected with 
tactile sensation. In fact it has been 
suggested that the organs of the 
inner ear developed phylogenetic- 
ally from some more general type 
of tactile structure, so that one may 
not be too far wrong in regarding 
the sensation of sound as a very 
highly refined type of tactile re- 
sponse. 

Although attempts at this type of 
representation of emotional con- 
tent may be traced in the history of 
music from the sixteenth century 
on, its use became particularly 
prominent in the music of the Ro- 
mantic era. Here, at the risk of 
oversimplifying a rather complex 
situation, we may say that in gen- 
eral the composer set himself to the 
task of expressing in music the en- 
tire gamut of man’s emotions, 
moods, and conative impulses. Rev- 
erberations of this viewpoint are 
still prevalent in contemporary 
writings on musical aesthetics. That 
music can, within limits, accomp- 
lish such an objective, is beyond 
doubt. This has been demonstrated 
on countless occasions in all kinds 
of functional music and in all types 
of music with texts. But the ques- 
tion still remains in all such music 
and in pure instrumental music as 
to whether or not this kind of ex- 
pression represents the primary 
meaning of the music. 

Before turning to a consideration 
of this question, I should like to 
comment briefly on the activities 
of composition, performance, and 
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listening, from the heteronomous 
viewpoint. Composition, according 
to this theory, is the translation of 
so-called ‘‘life-feelings’ into tone; 
performance is primarily a matter 
of the performer's attempting to 
understand these meanings and to 


interpret them through his per- 
formance so as to evoke similar 
feelings in the listener; and listen- 
ing is a process of attending to the 
music so as to permit the evocation 
of emotive-conative states similar 
to those of the composer prior to 
his translation of them into tone. 
Partial Reconciliation of 
Opposing Viewpoints 

The truth of the situation is to be 
found in a partial reconciliation of 
the two extreme viewpoints on the 
basis that intrinsic, autonomous 
musical meanings are direct and 
primary, and afford the principal 
criteria of musical value; and that 
extrinsic, heteronomous meanings 
are indirect and secondary, and can 
afford only subordinate criteria of 
musical value. Intrinsic musical 
meanings are direct and primary 
because they tend to be at the cen- 
ter of attention in the highest type 


of composition, performance, and 
listening. Extrinsic musical mean- 
ings are indirect and secondary be- 
cause they tend to be in the back- 
ground of attention in the highest 
type of composition, performance, 
and listening. In this interpretation 
of the situation, I believe adequate 
answers can be found to most, if 
not all, significant questions con- 
cerning the meaning of music. 

In closing, I should like to point 
out that the interpretation of the 
problem of meaning in music which 
I have sketched in barest outline 
provides for the functioning of a 
wide range of conceptual and per- 
ceptual meaning in the musical ex- 
perience of the individual as he 
operates in the process or event 
which I have identified as a par- 
ticular instance of music. Let us 
consider an extreme case to illus- 
trate how knowledge of facts in 
themselves nonmusical may work 
to enrich meaningfully the musical 
experience. Last week I attended 
an organ recital at which the or- 
ganist made a few comments about 
each composition before he played 
it. Of a Fantasia in F minor by 
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Mozart he said that it was origin 
ally written for a mechanical in 
strument and that it was transcrib 
ed for organ. As I listened to th 
performance of the piece I foun 
meanings in the music that aros 
from my knowledge of the fact 
mentioned about it. To some ex 
tent the experience became mor 
meaningful. This may be a poo 
example, but it suggests somethin 
of how matters in themselves ey 
trinsic to the music as such ma 
color the experience and add | 
the richness of its meaning. Th 
bit of meaning, though obvious! 
indirect and secondary in my es 
perience, contributed something ¢ 
it. The example also illustrates how 
the perceiving self contributes 
the meaning of every musical ex- 
perience and suggests how exten 
sive the potential range of meaning 
is. And yet, in all instances, intrin- 
sic meanings are primary; extrinsic, 
secondary. 


One point which I should like 
especially to emphasize is that the 
peculiar expressive quality which 
we ordinarily attribute to the music 
is an essential meaningful element 
in music. Most aestheticians seem 
to be referring to this when they 
speak of the beauty of the work 
of art. Psychologically it is a qual- 
ity of the experience evoked with- 
in the organism by the objective 
stimulus. It is the part of music 
which musician and layman can 
most readily follow in listening 
and yet which they have the most 
difficulty in identifying discursive- 
ly. One may simply say the musi 
is more or less expressive accord 
ing to the quality he perceives. A: 
other may resort to adjectives r 
lated to space-time-movement co! 
cepts: vigorous, forceful, graceft 
elegant, flowing, sparkling, scint 
lating, full, heavy, thin, and 
like. Still another may use ter! 
of a more pronounced emotior 
character: tragic, gay, sweet, s 
timental, exalted, earthy, morb 
sad, happy, and so on. Still anoth 
may speak in terms of more viole 
passion: love, hate, anger, ravis 
ment, ecstasy, grief, misery, ¢ 
If anyone should be interested 
following out the possibilities 
should suggest that he exam! 
Roget’s Thesaurus in which he wv 
find hundreds of pages of lists 
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inglish words and phrases, an 
mazing number of which can be 
eaningfully applied to the de- 
ription.of music. Those terms 
hich we can apply without divert- 
; our attention from the music to 
nmusical affairs of life point to 
sential meaningful elements in 
isic, and are intrinsic meanings. 
.ose terms which do indicate a 
version of the attention from the 
isic to nonmusical interests point 
meanings which, if they are mu- 
al at all, are indirect and sec- 
ondary. Insofar as they are rele- 
int, that is, insofar as they do not 
rn the experience into an experi- 
ence of an entirely different sort, 
one not aesthetic, but religious, 
practical, or what not, they may 
broaden and enrich the musical ex- 
perience. If one is able to keep 
clearly in mind the distinction be- 
twen intrinsic and extrinsic mean- 
ing, he should be able to find his 
way about in the many knotty 
problems of the meaning of music. 


Music and Life 

When a composer writes over a 
note or a phrase in the score the 
word espressivo, indicating that it 
is to be played with expression, 
just what does this mean from the 
point of view of performance? Or- 
dinarily it means that the perform- 
er is to produce a tone rich in over- 
tones, he is to pay particular atten- 
tion to the intensity of the tone, 
he is expected to make unusually 
sensitive adjustments in the phras- 
ing, but more than anything else, 
if the instrument permits, it means 
that he is to use a vibrato. To put 
it bluntly, to play a tone espressivo 
in general means to play it vibrato. 
This simple device may have a pro- 
found meaning. In order to sug- 
gest something of what I refer to 
| should like to analyze the situa- 
tion in some detail. I begin by say- 
ing it is expressive of life; it means 
life. How is this possible? you ask. 
By way of analogy, an analogy 
based on movement. How do we 

tect life except by evidences of 
movement? I once found an opos- 
Sim in my garage. When I first 

wv it I thought it was feigning 
ceath because it made no move- 
ment. But as I poked it I found it 
vas stiff and cold-dead. We may 

ry the analysis into as much de- 
ts | as may be desired, but perhaps 
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what I have said is enough to show 
how the slight movement of the 
tone characteristic of the vibrato 
is felt as life. We say the tone has 
life; without the vibrato it may be 
described meaningfully as ‘‘life- 
less,” ‘‘flat,” or “dead.” It should 
not be necessary to point out that 
pieces in fast tempo with plenty of 
notes are called “lively.” This is 
a metaphor, based on an analogy 
of movement, but it is very intimate 
in our inmost emotional feeling, for 
the bodily states most character- 
istic of our internal feeling of life 
are likewise shot through with 
movement. When we awaken from 
a deep sleep we may not be able 
to tell for an instant whether we 
are alive or dead. But as we ‘come 
to our senses’ and manage to start 
moving around, we are able to de- 
cide that we are alive. I mean this 
seriously, for in both a superficial 
and a profound sense our concep- 
tion of life depends on an aware- 
ness of movement. Therefore it 
should not be surprising that music, 
with all its infinite resources of 


movement, should be an extremely 
vital art. 
* 


Hhapsody in Blue 


IN BLUE not only has become a 
definite part of the American 
scene, it has been heralded in every 
country in the world as a great 
masterpiece. But perhaps the most 
important comment was made by 
Gershwin's father, who said, “Of 
course it's a great piece. Doesn't 
it take sixteen minutes to play?’! 
* 
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(continued from page 9) 
tional Conservatory of Music in 
Mexico City. The latter years of 
his life were spent in comparative 
seclusion, but his creative output 
remained enormous. His style de- 
veloped far beyond the youthful 
Byronicism of his Mexican Rhapso- 
dies, published during the first 
years of this century. When he 
started his creative career, Mexi- 
can music, under the tutelage of 
such exquisite parlor pianists as 
Ricardo Castro, was all elegance 


and tinsel. But before Ponce died, 
a new generation of Mexican com- 
posers had arisen “who knew not 
Joseph.” 


Ponce, however, did not simply 
sit in his royal chair as master 
Mexican musician and watch the 
flood tide of new creative energy 
burst about his chair, engulfing 
him on every side. There was noth- 
ing in him of King Cnut who vainly 
commanded the tides to recede. 
Rather Ponce himself graciously 
moved with the times, and his later 
compositions while not dissonant 
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in an atonal sense, reveal consi 
erable pungency and spice. One . 
two of his Etudes, now availab 
in an American collection of Lat 
American music, reveal an une 
pected combination of elegant px 
ish and direct forcefulness. A 
though Ponce, like our own Ma 
Dowell, suffered some disastro 
setbacks because of an inability 
cope with the pettiness of acaden 
politics, nevertheless he died ¢t 
most beloved figure in Mexic 
music. The Chamber Music § 
ciety of Mexico has recently given 
his unpublished compositions | 
lated recognition in a commemor 
tive concert. It was no mere chau- 
vinism which prompted the critics 
and public alike into a prolonged 
ovation at this brilliant commemo- 
rative event. 

The most famous incident of 
Ponce's later life occurred during 
the war years. Stokowski while in 
Mexico City had scheduled a per- 
formance of one of Ponce’s works 
The orchestral parts caused some 
confusion. The work had been 
scored for small orchestra, and 
therefore only a limited number of 
parts were available. Through some 
misunderstanding, Stokowski as- 
sumed that Ponce should have sup- 
plied a larger number of parts. A 
remark which he made on the 
small number of parts was bandied 
about and enlarged into a criticism 
of Ponce, the composer. Despite 
the internecine warfare in Mexico 
City between rival schools of com- 
posers, a supposed slight from an 
outsider knit every Mexico City 
faction, including even those who 
had attacked Ponce on other occa 
sions, rushing them to his defense 
Of course, in reality no defens: 
was necessary. No criticism o! 
Ponce had been intended, but the 
orchestra nevertheless went < 
strike against the famous Nort 
American conductor. Before St 
kowski left Mexico City a meetir 
was consummated between t! 
composer and the conductor, b 
Stokowski departed from Mexi: 
City without conducting t! 
orchestra. This famous incident 
important, not because of the i: 
trinsic importance of the eve 
itself, but because of the insig 
which it gives into some of t! 
basic characteristics of Mexic: 
musical life. 
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In Mexico as elsewhere, there 
re abundant schools of musical 
pinion, often sharply diverging 
om one another, but there is 
nidst them all a basic loyalty to 
lexican musical interests which 
r transcends the pettiness of in- 
vidual differences. Just at present 

e of the sharpest cleavages in 

lexico touches the position of Car- 

; Chavez the most famous living 

jure in Mexican music. Chavez 

is had several compositiéns pub- 

hed in the United States. In 1936 

id again in 1939, he visited the 
United States as guest conductor. 
He has a trenchant command of 
the English language, and a driving 
force of personality which assets 
have indubitably enhanced his mu- 
sical career. He it has been who 
welded the Symphony Orchestra 
into a cohesive group of first rate 
importance. He it has been who 
has with Spartan energy promoted 
governmental aid for music in Mex- 
ico, without which aid Mexican 
music would long ago have atro- 
phied during the era of confisca- 
tion of large private fortunes. And 
yet these two major achievements, 
the building of first-rate orchestra, 
and the winning of vigorous gov- 
ernment support of musical activity 
along every front, have brought 
upon his head considerable public 
criticism and contumely. 

Most recently a young conduc- 
tor, Jose Ives Limantour, a scion 
of wealth, and in fact the heir to a 
fortune built up by Porfirio Diaz’ 
minister of finance, has violently 
excoriated Chavez, accusing him of 
a musical dictatorship. One of the 
ironies of Limantour’s vigorous 
trouncing arises from the source 
itself of Limantour’s wealth. He 
criticizes Chavez because the lat- 
ter, he says, is a politician, which 
profession, he argues, is incompat- 
ible with that of musician. Yet the 
profession of politics (a term of 
opprobrium in Mexico) served 
Limantour’s own grandfather quite 

ll indeed. Limantour is conduct- 

with state subsidy an orchestra 

Jalapa, the capital of the state 

which Vera Cruz is located. 

is fall he plans to bring his 
orchestra to Mexico City, and may 
m ke some recordings for an en- 
("prising new recording company 
ich has recently opened doors. 
L.nantour is not, by any means, 
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the only musician who criticizes 
Chavez. 

One of the favorite charges 
against Chavez centers around the 
splendid orchestra which he has so 
painstakingly assembled. Chavez, 
it is averred, never gives a younger 
conductor a chance. This just sim- 
ply, however, is not true. Several 
young conductors led the orchestra 
this summer, and with gratifying 
success. Raul Lavista, a young ra- 
dio conductor, walked away with 
honors, and Moncada, a slightly 
older man, assembled a program 
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which in sophistication of choice, 
and polish of performance, has 
rarely been equalled by United 
States orchestras. With all their 
criticism of Chavez, who has led 
the New York Philharmonic and 
won complete acclaim, nevertheless 
it remains true that the leading 
Mexican conductor is actually a 
Mexican. And, of course, the same 
cannot be boasted of our leading 
conductors in the United States, 
despite the commendable training 
which our conservatories and mu- 
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sical colleges are furnishing our 
young conductors. 

Eight out of every ten orchestral 
programs given in Mexico this sea- 
son included a Mexican work as 
a principal ingredient of the pro- 
gram. A number of works of Cha- 
vez himself appeared. A vociferous 
opposition continued their attack 
upon Chavez because he continued 
to play his own music. His music, 
it is true, has not gained in sweet- 
ness and light during recent years. 
His most recent major composition 
was performed in entirety for the 
first time this season, under title 
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of “The Daughter of Colchis”. 
Founded on a Greek legend this 
twenty-minute suite was intended 
originally for ballet performance, 
and was given by Martha Graham 
in the United States as “Dark 
Meadow’. Discos Anfion, enter- 
prising new record company, has 
issued an album containing Chavez’ 
own interpretation of this highly 
symbolic and _ perturbed music. 
Chavez now is seeking a musical 
expression which cannot be labelled 
as Mexican music, but rather sim- 
ply as music. He is attempting to 
get away from Indian themes, 
which he cultivated a decade ago, 
and is rather developing those 
themes which he believes attain 
timeless and universal appeal. 


In a technical sense it may be 
useful to note Chavez’ obsession 
with a spare and lean diatonicism. 
In his recently published Piano 
Preludes, for instance, the first 
twenty-five pages are swept as 
clean of all accidentals as an empty 
billiard table. Chavez’ disciples 
(and there are a school of Chavez’ 
musical disciples) have not been 
slow in imitating this unheard of 
predilection for the key of C major 
without ever a flat or a sharp to 
clutter up the landscape. Blas Ga- 
lindo, for instance, has written 
Five Piano Preludes. The first two 
Preludes in this series are again 
denuded of accidentals. Not even 
the most ancient Gregorian melo- 
dies (in modern notation) eschew 
accidentals with the severity Cha- 
vez and Galindo have shown in 
their recent compositions. Yet the 
effect is not an archaic one, nor is 
it reminiscent of the sound of me- 
dieval Gregorian music. For one 
thing, the melodies are completely 
unvocal in character, and secondly, 
the rhythm is accentual and mor- 
dantly biting most of the time. 


Galindo, an almost pure Indian, 
directs the National School of 
Music. This conservatory is, at 
present, temporarily housed in a 
building near the oldest unit of the 
National University of Mexico 
(with which it, however, has no 
connection). In February the con- 
servatory will move into handsome 
new buildings in the Chapultepec 
Park area. Chavez, who formerly 
directed the conservatory himself, 
considers Galindo to be one of 





the two outstanding younger Mex 
ican composers. Chavez himself j 
now forty-nine, and Galindo j 
scarcely ten years his junior, bu 
nevertheless, Chavez speaks of G: 
lindo as belonging to the younge 
generation of composers. Galind 
has studied at Tanglewood in th 
United States, and is now con 
posing a Violoncello Sonata at t! 
behest of the Koussevitzky Fou: 
dation. Unlike Chavez, Galinc 
cannot even say “How do yx 
do?” in English. With Galindo, ; 
with the other talent in the young 
generation, a thirtyish young ge: 
tleman named Moncayo, there have 
been other more important things 
to learn than the English languag: 
Galindo is naturally excited 

contemplation of the vast new op- 
portunities which the opening of 
the new conservatory buildings 
will afford Mexican music students. 
The cost of the new buildings will 
exceed five million pesos ($1,000.- 
000), and when completed the con- 
servatory buildings will offer facil- 
ities unequalled by any conserva- 
tory anywhere in the world. After 
the opening of the new buildings 
the problem will not be facilities, 
but rather students. 


The opening of these new build- 
ings forcibly illustrates two prime 
tendencies in Mexican musical life 
One is the tendency of production 
to outrun consumption. The other 
is the tendency to centralize every 
thing in the nation’s capital. 


Il. 

To an extent nowhere else rea! 
ized in North America Mexico City 
enjoys a building boom. Within « 
radius of a few blocks from the 
centrally located Juarez Monumen 
seventeen new office buildings are 
shooting up. Not the volcano, Pa: 
icutin, but rather the eruption o! 
these gigantic buildings from ¢ 
earth is the tourist delight of mo: 
ern Mexico. And yet these buil 
ings (and there are three hundr 
major structures going up in Me 
ico City outside the downtown bi 
iness area) are rising in a < 
where there are already scores 
empty office suites in already co! 
pleted buildings, and where |! 
once the finding of an apartm: 
(if you are not exactly poor) is 
pleasure rather than a_ proble 
Perhaps there is not over-prodt 
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tion of housing and office facilities 
in the national capital, but rather 
in under-production of consumers 
who can afford to rent modern 
ypartments and office suites. Cer- 
ainly there is a plethora of good 
nusic being written today in Mex- 
co. Composers such as Galindo 
nd Moncayo, Luis Sandi and Jim- 
nez Mabarak, Rodolfo Halffter 
nd Bal y Gay, all have scores of 
inpublished, unperformed, and (if 
ve are to be completely candid) 
unappreciated works lying around 
collecting dust. 


The kind of music which the 
Mexican public really goes for in 
| big way is the music of Agustin 
Lara, the Mexican Irving Berlin. 
Lara, now in his late fifties (no 
one knows his exact age) is the 
darling of the Mexican public. This 
past summer he acted and played 
the piano in a musical play called 
“Santa”. For his services he re- 
ceived one thousand pesos a day, 
which is not chicken feed. Since 
he is no actor, cue may rest as- 
sured that his thousand pesos was 
not paid him each day for his spok- 
en lines, but rather for his univer- 
sally admired performances of his 
bitter-sweet ballads. His melodies 
are always eminently singable, and 
they have enchanted the Mexican 
public for the last twenty-five 
years. Lara arose out of the depths 
of the cheapest cantinas in Mexico 
City. Himself a homely man, yet 
he so charmed one of Mexico's 
most beautiful actresses, Maria 
Felix, that she married him and 
retired from the films for a time in 
order more completely to devote 
herself to him. No composer in 
Mexico is so universally beloved 
as Lara. His tunes are hummed, 
sttummed, drummed, whistled, 
droned, and crooned from every 
radio station, every juke box, every 
barrel organ, every mechanical 
piano in Mexico. There is a syndi- 
cate of musicians in Mexico (ana- 
logous to ASCAP). Since Lara is 

a minority of one when a count 

made of Mexican musicians who 

e completely able to support 

*mselves through sales of musical 

mpositions, he is able to outvote 
al the “serious’’ composers in 
exico in controlling the policies 
the composers’ union. 


re 


Available opportunities for the 
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publication of music are seriously 
hampered because there is no music 
engraving industry in Mexico. 
What publication is accomplished 
is effected through the reproduc- 
tion of photographic plates and not 
by means of standard and tradi- 
tional methods of reproduction 
from engtaved plates. “Mexican 
Music Editions’, a new publica- 
tion society in Mexico, issues a gal- 
axy of worthwhile new songs and 
piano pieces, but as beautiful as 
are the publications of this firm, 
one senses the reproduction from 
marvellously perfect hand copies 
which have been photographed, 
and then duplicated. The editor of 
this new and vigorous firm is a 
Spanish refugee, Rodolfo Halffter, 
who along with his compatriot, Bal 
y Gay, arrived to enrich the Mex- 
ican musical scene during the Fran- 
co purges. 

In general, however, Mexico has 
not welcomed refugees. Spaniards 
have been assimilated, but other 
groups of displaced persons have 
had to look elsewhere than io Mex- 
ico. The Mexicans, however, point 
with cogency to the startling suc- 
cess which they have achieved in 
developing musicians among them- 
selves as a vindication of their 
overt policy of sheltering the na- 
tive product from foreign competi- 
tion. 

Only after a foreigner has lived 
five years in Mexico on his own 


sources of income, or income de- 
rived from outside the country, is 
he permitted to offer himself for 
employment by a Mexican orches- 
tra, school, or other employing 
agency. Even then a Mexican firm 
cannot hire anything but a minus- 
cule proportion of resident (five 
years) aliens in carrying on its 
mission, no matter how superior 
the alien talent may appear in com- 
parison with native talent. 


II] 

Two other phases of Mexican 
musical life call for attention. In 
an effort to develop audiences, and 
particularly audiences which enjoy 
a wider variety of music than that 
provided by the perennially popu- 
lar Lara, the Department of Public 
Instruction has embarked upon an 
intensive music training program 
for the public schools. Within the 
last year a whole series of new 
texts, containing a superb variety 
and quality of music, has appeared 
for use in the schools. The editor, 
Luis Sandi, is himself a beautifully 
accomplished musical craftsman, 
and he has transcribed for school 
use not only songs by the classic 
composers, but a surprising number 
of novelties by Poulenc, Milhaud, 
Stravinsky, and other modern com- 
posers. Because of the expense of 
providing instruments there is no 
band or orchestra program at 
present contemplated in the public 
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schools of the republic. Rather con- 
centration will be upon choral mu- 
sic. Sandi conducts the ‘Madrigal- 
ists’, a highly skilled group of pro- 
fessional choristers in Mexico City 
himself, and he is an acknowledged 
master of the art of choral conduct- 
ing. 

The aim of the public school pro- 
gram is obviously well-timed. Ev- 
eryone remarked on the comparison 
this past summer of attendance 
upon two plays. One was “Santa” 
with music by Agustin Lara. Two 
performances a day to packed 
houses, and paying houses, still 
failed to satisfy the public demand. 
On the other hand, an equally mov- 
ing play with music by Blas Galin- 
do, director of the Conservatory, 
was decidedly unpopular with the 
public. At several performances 
there were fewer persons in the 
audience than on the stage. In the 
opinion of leaders in the new music 
education program, a taste for the 
more serious kind of music is not 
born in an_ individual, but must 
carefully and painstakingly be nur- 
tured. Luis Sandi's texts attempt 
precisely this task of nurturing 
musical taste in the youth of the 
nation. 


Another often overlooked phase 
of current musical life in Mexico 
is church music. The place of the 
church in Mexican national life, as 
everyone knows, has engendered 
during the past several decades the 
bitterest kind of controversy. Just 
now the fires of controversy seem 
to be cooling. The Shrine of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe houses the 
largest organ in Mexico. Julian 
Zufiga, organist at the Shrine 
(which is still in the process of com- 
pletion), has published in the Unit- 
ed States several church composi- 
tions, including a book of organ 
pieces. Choirs, however, in the 
largest churches are small, compris- 
ing scarcely more than a double 
quartet at best. Gregorian music 
is used occasionally, though usually 
the music selected is from the latest 
period of Gregorian monodic com- 
position. 

The real glories of Mexican 
church music, like Ichabod, are 
glories of the past. The leading 
exponents of church music in Mex- 
ico today are working for a resus- 
citation of Mexican colonial church 
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music. From such old convents as 
the Carmelite convent San Angel 
sixteenth century manuscripts have 
been exhumed revealing a wealth 
of native Mexican polyphony. 


In the same decade in which the 
Spanish Armada was defeated by 
Elizabeth's brave sea-captains, a 
musical composer named Fernanda 
Franco was installed as musical 
director at the Cathedral of Mex- 
ico. His compositions have recently 
been revived, and public perform- 
ances have revealed beauties 
scarcely inferior to the beauties of 
Vittoria and Palestrina. The first 
organ installed in the New World 
was painstakingly carted over the 
rugged mountains separating Vera 
Cruz from Mexico City within fifty 
years after the death of Hernando 
Cortez, conqueror of Mexico. 
Equipped with two manuals above 
and below each other, and a third 
manual separated from the other 
two, this organ was the wonder of 
the New World. Awaiting the re- 
search of musicologists in Mexico 
is a wealth of colonial music which 
may radically affect our whole un- 
derstanding of the importance of 
the New World in the development 
of the art of music. Before the 
year of Mozart's birth, an opera 
had already been produced in Mex- 
ico written by a Mexican composer. 


Scholarly research in Mexico is 
just now seriously handicapped by 
the disturbed estate of the na- 
tional economy. But certain it is 
that no longer should the treasures 
of Mexican colonial music sink 
further into the mud of oblivion. 
As everyone who has visited the 
capital knows, some of the chief 
buildings, including even the sump- 
tuous Palace of Fine Arts, have 
sunk several feet into the mud of 
the ancient lake bottom on which 
modern Mexico City is built. It is 
not, therefore, surprising that in a 
land where the most expensive 
buildings are sinking, there should 
be other treasures of the national 
cultural heritage which are sinking 
out of sight in the mud of time. 
Mr. Estrada, director of a sacred 
music school in the national capital, 
heads a small group of devoted 
scholars who are working indepen- 
dently, and almost without means, 
in the hope of rescuing from com- 
plete oblivion such treasures from 


Mexico's colonial period as remain 
dispersed throughout the often ran- 
sacked and ruined convents an 
monasteries of the land. 

Musicians as a whole, and no 
just musical scholars, all suffer th: 
pinch of lean incomes. Only a bar: 
handful of musicians in the nation : 
capital live in any real comfor' 
Even the head of the music sectio 
in the Department of Public In 
struction makes only a modest sa! 
ary of a thousand pesos a mont! 
which is now the equivalent of les 
than two hundred American dollar 
a month. Making a living in musi 
is not easy in Mexico and wit 
the terrific pressure to earn a li, 
ing it is not surprising that a larg 
group of Mexican musicians have 
come, like the Mexican taxi drivers 
to depend upon the noise of thei 
own tin horns, to assure them pas- 
sage through musical traffic. There 
is little place for the musician who 
does not know his own value, and 
fight for some measure of recogni- 
tion. To get ahead in Mexican 
musical life, one needs vastly more 
than the traditional patience of the 
Mexican peasant. He needs the ag- 
gressive bustle and gigantic hurry 
that typifies the burgeoning, bustl- 
ing city that the national capital 
has become during the last ten 
years. 

Mexico is a land of twenty mil- 
lion inhabitants; the United States 
has eight times that many people 
living within its immediate borders. 
Mexico enjoys a national budget 
of less amount than the state bud- 
get of New York. Much of Mex- 
ico, though underlaid with mineral 
deposits, is as bleak and arid as 
Death Valley. Her national econ- 
omy is stultified by plant and ani- 
mal pests which deplete her scanty 
food resources. Outside the nation- 
al capital there is scant interest in 
independent cultural developmen' 

Yet, despite all these seeming!) 
adverse conditions, Mexico is 
day making valiant strides in mu: 
education, in the development 
choral music, in the publication 
music (hitherto considered imp« 
sible because of the lack of mus 
engravers), in the exhumation a 
at least partial exploration of | 
musical treasures of the past. / 
these strides are being made larg« 
through the self sacrificing de. 

(continued on page 47) 
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NEW MUSIC RELEASED DURING MARCH 


ACCORDION (Piano) SOLO Three Pieces—Strawinsky Clarinet Unaccomp 50 Mer 
- Legato—Anderson-Nunzio 60 Mil Two Airs—Purcell Trumpet 50 Mer 
- Pizzicato—Anderson-Nunzio 60 Mil Two Bagatelles—Avshalomoff Clarinet 1.00 MMP 
BAND INSTRUMENTAL DUETS and Piano 
intry Capers—North-Lang 3.50 5.00 Mil = ae ay om yr ag er | oa — 
mbalero—Camarata-Lang _...... 6.00 8.50 Mil azz Pizzicato—Anderson iolin & Cello A i 
S. Marines On Parade—Mancini 1.25 Mil : 
Voice of ee ee sie 1.25 Mil oa Pry aga — 
oklyn Baseball Cantata—Kleinsi 1.25 Mil mnitz Melodious Etudes an horc 
—— ee ——— Studies for Bb Clarinet—Waln 1.00 NAK 
CHORAL Symphonic String Course—Maddy 2.00 NAK 
Cradle Song—Soifer SSA.................. : ail .16 CCB 
Days of Forty-Nine, The — Malin SSATBB._.18 CCB ais ————s— ‘(el 
Dear Lord and Father—Bode B. CFS British Grenadiers—Richardson 2.00 3.50 5.00 Mil 
Dirge for a Righteous Kitten, A— Kettering SSA CFS Chanson Russe Moussorgsky-Kindler 3.00 4.50 5.00 Mil 
Dream of Olwen, The—Williams-Geehl Little Brown Jug—Richardson 2.00 3.50 5.00 Mil 
~ SATB TTBB ee 20 Mil Love Music ‘Boris Godunow’’—Moussorgsky 
Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill—Pitcher TTBB .20 CCB Kindler 3.00 4.50 6.00 Mil 
Easter Alleluia, An—Arr. Davis SATB .15 MPH 
Easter Morning—Kountz SATB......... .20 GMC ORGAN 
Five Short Responses—Dieterich SATB CFS Six Pieces—DeLamarter 2.50 MPH 
Give Rest, O Lord—Tkach SATB. .20 
God be in my Head—Chase SATB CFS PIANO SOLOS 
pg oe The—Pitcher SSA SATB 16 CCB Candy Tree, The—Stilwell CFS 
» Jesucita—Arr. Fox SSA.. 15 CCB Cherokee Autumn Dance—kKilpatrick CFS 
7 iry's Lullaby (Christmas) — Seitz SSA (A Cappella) .15 MPH Fiddle-Faddle Anderson-King 50 Mil 
Moon's the North Wind's Cooky, The- Hallelujah Youmans-Levine 50 MPH 
Kettering SSA (A Cappella) CFS I Got Rhythm—Gershwin-Levine 50 MPH 
Octopus, The—McKay TTBB CFS Mexican Night - Simmons CFS 
Road to Derry, The—Kountz TTBB 15 GMC Prelude and Fugue—Bach-Harris 1.50 Mil 
Slumber Song—Brahms-Tkach SATB 18 Promenade - Anderson 60 Mil 
a anit Lag lata age r'TBB. 25 Mil Silver Moon—Romberg-Levine 50 MPH 
Sun sexta tA — om Sonatina in D--Haydn 75 D6&H 
appella 
Tragic Story, A—Bush SSATB. CFS PIANO DUETS 
! : 
ee gy tage ae raogg — -18 MPH Hommage a ma jeunesse- Gideon 3.00 MMP 
I Love a Parade—Arlen-Levine 75 MPH 
, (A ae Th > T ‘16 MPH Limehouse Blues Braham-Levine 75 MPH 
World Comes om. e—Cappin SSAA SATB..15 CCB Sonata for Two Pianos—Williamson 3.00 MMP 
adie Rease’ Picnic . ' J evine 75 MP 
INSTRUMENTAL SOLOS with Pi o Acc. Te ddy Be ars I icnic, The Bratton Le vin i) MI H 
Embraceable You—-Gershwin-Sears Saxophone .60 MPH TWO PIANOS—Four Hands 
— a ‘Anderson Xylophone-Marimba- « o April Showers—Silvers-Levine 1.00 MPH 
sDTapNoNe ....-. il Oh, Lady Be Good—Gershwin-Levine 1.00 MPH 
I Cover the Waterfront—Green-Sears Saxophone .60 MPH are ics : 
I Kiss Your Hand, Madame—Erwin-Sears PIANO BOOKS 
Vg onthe ay seth meng See on .60 MPH Course for Pianists—Weybright Bk. 3 75 Mil 
n an EFighteent entury awing Room ' L 
Scott-Sears Flute....... .60 MPH VOCAL SOLOS 
Lyric Piece—Goeb Trumpet .100 MMP Here Amid the Shady Woods—Handel D F 50 MPH 
Man I Love—Gershwin-Sears... .60 MPH I Been Watin—Manning Med. 50 GMC 
Morella—Droit Xylophone or ‘Vibraphone. 75 Mil One Easter Mornin’—Springer Mil 
Oh, Lady be Good—Gershwin-Sears Trumpet.........60 MPH 
Rhapsod y for Saxophone—Camarata. 1.50 Mil VOCAL COLLECTIONS 
Sonata Op. 2-No. 2—Kraft Cello. 4.00 McG&M Witmark Sacred Vocal Duet Album—High & 
Sonata—Wahnhal = Clarinet.......... 3.00 McG&M Low Voices 1.50 MPH 





Chicago Civic Opera 
(continued from page 14) 


Chicago and other midwestern so- 
loists are to be chosen by auditions. 
Next November the New York 
City Opera Company will return 

Chicago for a four weeks’ series, 
t-portedly without a financial guar- 

itee, and in the productions the 
tesources developed by the Chi- 

go project will be _ utilized. 
‘ext year the opera season will be 
extended over a longer period and 
(ere are also tentative plans for 
Spring Season. In 1950 it is hoped 
at the two major operatic novel- 
tes will be produced, and by 1952 
1949 


RIL 





have its own City Opera. But the 
newer organization, according to 
the announcement, ‘will continue to 
pool resources with the New York 
group and carry on a “joint effort 
of the two cities under common 
artistic direction.’ Those at the 
meeting were: 


Bentley G. McCloud, president 
of the First National Bank of Chi- 
cago and chairman of the Com- 
mittee for Opera in Chicago; Abner 
J. Stilwell, chairman, and Herbert 
J. Lorber, treasurer, of the Chicago 
Music Foundation; Charles Aaron, 
counsel for the Chicago groups; 
Newbold Morris, chairman of the 
it is expected that Chicago will 


board of the New York City Cen- 
ter; Morton Baum, chairman of the 
executive committee of the center; 
Paul Moss, managing director of 
the City Center, and Laszlo Halasz, 
artistic and musical director of the 
New York City Opera. 
~ * 


Lalewicz 


(contir 


such as La Plata and Rosario are 
growing rapidly in musical interest. 
The young country in every aspect 
of National life is striving very 
conscientiously to make a compar- 
able showing with the world 
general. 


in 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M.A., Director, De- 
partment of Music, Abilene Christian 
College. 

TOOLEY, Frederick—Baritone; Professor 
of Voice, School of Music, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. D., Dean 
Department of Music, McMurry College. 

TIMBERLAKE, Craig—Teacher of Voice, 
McMurry College, 2142 Idlewild St. 


AMARILLO 

CURTIS, Russell C.. Teacher of Piano, 
Amarillo College, 2201 Washington. 

EVANS, Mrs. Julia Dean—Amarillo Sen- 
ior High School, Director A Cappella 
Choir. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teacher of Piano, 
Musical Arts Conservatory. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and faculty 
member of the Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory, Phone 28385. 


AUSTIN 
ALLISON, Irl—President, National Guild 
of Piano Teachers, Inc.; American Col- 
lege of Musicians; and National Frater- 
nity of Student Musicians. Sponsorships 
of the National Piano Playing Audi- 
tions. Address: Box 1113. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon — Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 19th. 
NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D., College Ex- 
aminer and State Director of Music, 

State Department of Education. 


BEAUMONT 
MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., Sup- 


ervisor Music Education, Beaumont City 
Schools. 


BROWNWOOD 
BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.—Teacher 


of Piano, Theory, Organ; Progressive 
Series of Piano; Organist, First Metho- 
dist Church, 907 Center. 

BRANOM, Mae Professor of Music. 
Chairman, Dept. of Music, Daniel Baker 
College. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Ph. D., Mus. D., 
Dean, Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of Military 
Band instruments; Director of Instru- 
mental Music, Brownwood Public 


Schools. 


CANYON 


BRIGHT, Houston, B. S., M. A. Director 
of the Choral Division, West Texas 
State Teachers College. Choral com- 
poser and arranger. 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., Mus. 
D.—Professor and Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Music, Director, Madrigal Sing- 
ers, West Texas State Teachers College. 


DALLAS 
BECK. Irma—Piano Harmony. 1655 Pa- 
cific Ave. Ph. C-5644, 5119 Satie Street. 
BEDFORD, Winifred—B. Mus. — Studio 
Whittle Music Co. 3413 Meredith St. 
DOWNING, W. B.— Voice. Downing- 
— Studios, Whittle Music Co., 1108 
21m. 
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FRANCE, Virginia—Pianist-Teacher; Ph. 
1156, Class — City Schools. Res. 
Studio, and 301 Whittle’s, 2309 Penn- 
sylvania. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, Theory, 
4218 Throckmorton. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, Voice, 
Piano, Horn, Violincello, Violin, Theory. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel — Piano, Winter 
Studio, Brook Mays Building, Dallas. 
Summer Music Colony, Boulder, Colo- 
rado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert —Concert Pianist 
Conductor, Choir Master, Teacher 
Piano, Organ, Theory. 4337 Avondale. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 4513 
Cole Avenue. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B.M.— Organ, 
Piano Theory; Organist, Fourth Church 
of Christ Scientist. 5622 Swiss Ave., 
Ph. T-7-8553. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 2917 
Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 (Oak 
Lawn). 

TODD, Harold Hart—Professor of Piano, 
Theory, Composition. Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

VAN KATWIK, Paul—Dean of School 
of Music, Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. 

WELLS, Mrs. Edgar M.—Teacher of 
Voice. 121 South Mont Clair. 


DENTON 


JONES, William E.—Professor of Music, 
Texas State College for Women. 

LEWIS, John—Ed. D., Director Depart- 
ment of Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B.S., M.A., Mus. D. 
Dramatic Lyric Soprano, Teacher of 
Singing, Author of “Helpful Hints to 
Singers’ and “The Child Voice.” Texas 
State College for Women. 

SCIONTI, Dr. Silvio— Artist Professor 
of Piano, North Texas State College. 


EL PASO 


BUTLER, Marion M.—Piano; Music Ap- 
preciation; Harmony; Choral Work; 
Grade School Music; Radford School. 

NEWMAN, Frances — Acting Chairman, 
Dept. of Music. Texas College of Mines 
& Metallurgy. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 Mon- 
tana St., Ph. 2-9502. 


FORT WORTH 


ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate, New Eng- 
land Conservatory; National President, 
Composers and Authors Association of 
America; Teacher of Voice: Soloist; 
Composer and Song Leader. Music Di- 
rector Riverside Church. 

BELLAH, Donald W.—B. Mus., M. M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts, Pro- 
song of Organ; Texas Wesleyan Col- 
ege. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and Expres- 
sion. 1408 Blue Bonnet Road. 

McNEELY, Dr. Edwin — Teacher of 
Voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Edwin—Teach- 
er of Piano; School of Sacred Music, 


Southwestern Baptist Theological Sem- 
inary. 


MARSH, William J., Choral Directo: 
T.C.U. and Lady of Victory College. O 
ganist and Composer. 3525 Modlin St 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET—Ma 
lus Thor, first violin; George Orum, se 
ond violin; E. Clyde Whitlock, Vio! 
Walter M. Caughey, Violoncello. Chan 
ber Music Recitals. Mrs. George Conn« 
Manager, 421 Conner Ave. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. IL E.—Field-work 
Church Music, Lectures on Music ar 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Reynolds, teach: 
of class piano; Southwestern Bapt 
Theological Seminary. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE Sch« 
of Fine Arts—Maijor Fields: Piano, Vi 
lin, Voice, Organ, and School Mus 
A faculty of accomplished artists wi 
teaching experience. Law Sone, Pre 
dent. 

TILLETT, Jeanette—Pianist, Teacher [ 
rector. Fort Worth Conservatory 
Music; Faculty, Texas Christian Univ: 
sity, 426 S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, Texa: 
Christian University, and Fort Worth 
Conservatory; Music Editor Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Henderson 


GALVESTON 


FRANZZO, Mrs. J. J. Teacher of Pian 
Musicianship and Theory. 3325 Ave. O 


HARLINGEN 
DAVID ORMESHER, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. 
HOUSTON 


FRANSEE Music School. Est. 1920. Ph 
T-3318—509 Pecore. Piano, Voice, all 
Symphonic Instruments. 


GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley—President 
Graham Music Studios Atop the San 
Jacinto. C-6166 - Capitol 6167. 


HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of Mu- 
sic—Mozart Hammond, Director All 
Branches of Music—Fully Accredited 


KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey — School of 
Piano, 210 Marshall Ave. 


MEYER, THEO. D.—School of Music, 
Teacher, Pianist, Composer, 1801 Francis 
Ave. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 
—Homer Springfield, President. 


HUNTSVILLE 
CARNES, Rex. V.—Director of Vocal 
Music and A Cappella Choir. Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


LUBBOCK 
BLITZ, Julien Paul — Director, Depart- 


ment of Music, Texas Technological 


College. Mus. D. 


BROWNING, Barbara—(Student in Juil- 
liard), 2124 24th Street. 


MARFA 


LA VANTURE, Pauline—Piano. P. © 
Box 505. 
PEARSALL 
MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, Teac 
of Piano. 
SAN ANTONIO 
BURGER, Joseph, B.M—Baritone. Te 
er, Trinity University. 
FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STUD J 


124 Harrison, Alamo Heights, Teac er 


of Curtis Piano Course. 


FOX, Oscar J., available for personal -p- 


pearances in programs of his songs. 


E. Mulberry. 
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CARNATE WORD COLLEGE, De- 
partment of Music. 

OCKMAN, Delphine, Artist Teach- 
- Voice and Piano. 201 Alta Ave. 
W, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of Piano. 
‘8 E. Poplar St. 


[PER, Mary Stuart—Soprano. Teacher 


( 


SEYMOUR, Stella 





Singing. 115 Humphrey Avenue. 

R LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE 

Sister M. Amabilis, Director Depart- 

nt of Music. 

H.—Piano. Dunning 
mal Instructor, Pre-School through 
ivanced Grades. State Affiliation. Stu- 
s: 1419 South St. Mary's St. Ph. 
0559; Alamo Heights, 1210 Townsend 

\ve., Ph. T-3522. 

STAFFEL, Tekla 

235 Army Blvd. 
WARD, Mrs. Ardis, B. M., Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue. 


SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, De- 
partment of Fine Arts, Austin College. 
STEPHENVILLE 


FOSTER, Randolph N.—Head Band and 
Instrumental Department, John Tarleton 
Agricultural College. 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, Divi- 
sion of Fine Arts; John Tarleton Agri- 
cultural College. 


TEMPLE 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE Depart- 


ment of Music—Irene Havekost, Direc- 
tor 


S.—School of Piano, 


VICTORIA 


TATTON, J. Meredith, Composer, Direc- 
tor, Critic. 202 Bank and Trust Co. Bldg. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chairman, 
Division of Music, Hardin College. 


CALIFORNIA 
GESTRAM, Patricia—B. A., Pianist, ac- 
companist, theory, keyboard harmony, 
ear training taught. Student of Homer 
Grunn, Leo Podolsky, Ignace Hilsberg, 
Lee Pattison. Ph. 523-79. 2363 E. St., 


San Bernardino. 


WEES, Edna K., Teacher of Piano. 1644 
Warnall Ave., Los Angeles 24. 


COLORADO 


SPORLEDER, Louise, Soprano - Teacher 
of Singing. Studios in Walsenburg, 
Colo., and Raton, N. M. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 
DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Studio: 721 North Michigan Avenue. 


GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chicago Mu- 
sical College. 64 Van Buren Street. 


IVINS, Maurice G., Anna D.— Voice, 
ino. 626 Fine Arts Bldg. 


ZW ANE, Paula—Dramatic Soprano. Con- 
t-Oratorio. “Voice of rare and con- 
‘uous talent’ (Chicago Daily News) 
/ N. Winthrop Ave. 


KANSAS 


T? LOR, Robert M.—Ph. D., Oratorio, 
ital. Fort Hays Kansas State Col- 
Hays. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


ON RICEK, Gladys 
- mphony Chambers, 
4 e., Boston. 


APRIL 1949 


Posselt — Piano. 
246 -Huntington 


MISSOURI 


SNEAD, Edna—Piano and Harmony; Pro- 
ressive Series Classes. 815 South Olive, 

exico. 

ROBINSON, Robert B., Co-operating in 
music notation reform. Checking up on 
the Modern Keyboard Music staff and 
Klavarskribo. Agency for Klavarskribo 
music, 4243 Garfield, Kansas City 4. 

WEBSTER. COLLEGE Music Dept. un- 
der the direction of The Sisters of Lo- 
retto at The Foot of the Cross. Degrees 
offered: Bachelor of Science with Ma- 
jors in Piano, Violin, Voice, Organ, and 
Then. Optional courses in Music Edu- 
cation qualify students for the State 
Teachers Certificate. Webster Groves. 

WOOTON, Charles F.—Pianist, Conduc- 
tor, Chr., Dept. of Music, Moark Bap- 
tist College, West Plains. 


NEBRASKA 


BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berryman, 
Nat'l. Guild of Piano Teachers and Ad- 
judicators for Seven States. 5018 Izard 
Street, Omaha. 


NEW JERSEY 


FELL, Romley, Teacher of Singing. Mem- 
ber N.L.S.T.A. and N.A.T.S. 16 Central 
Avenue, Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau 
Avenue, Summit. 

SEITZ, R. F., Publisher of fine marches 
for Bands and Orchestras. 1519 Brook- 
side Drive, Union. Catalogue sent on 
request. 


NEW MEXICO 
BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate Profes- 


sor of Music, Eastern New Mexico State 
College. Box 117, Portales. 

DANSFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
Byrdis Walker Dansfelser, B.M., M.A., 
President. Faculty of 18 Teachers. 123 
So. Broadway, Albuquerque. 

LOOMIS, Dr. Clarence. Pianist-Composer. 
“Nationally Known as Composer of 
Operas and Choruses.” Professor of 
Piano, Highlands State University, Las 
Vegas. 


NEW YORK 


ETTS, May L., Teacher of Piano, Asso- 
ciate Teacher to Guy Maier, 719 Stein- 
way Hall, New York City. 

GERRY, Arthur — Teacher of Singing. 
Member: AGMA; NYSTA; NATS, 


American Academy of Teachers of Sing- 


ing. 145 East 92nd Street, New York 
City. 

HATCHEK, Walter. Pianist - Coach - Ac- 
companist. 304 West 78th St. New 
York City. 


HUGHES, EDWIN—Pianist and Teacher 
Two-piano recitals with Jewel Bethany 
Hughes. Classes in New York and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. 


MAYO, Gladys—Piano and Allied Sub- 
jects. Member Piano Faculty Juilliard 
School of Music. 550 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

TAYLOR, BERNARD, Teacher of Sing- 
ing, Juilliard School of Music, New York 
City. Juilliard Summer School. Member 
ber American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, National Association Teachers 
of Singing and New York Singing 
Teachers Ass'n. 464 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. 

WHITE, Grace—National Representative 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 527 
W. 12st St., New York City. 


YSAYE, Jeannette, Disciple of Eugene 
Ysaye. Teacher of Violin, 50 E. 91 
Street, New York City. 


OHIO 
DELTA OMICRON, 


Fraternity, Louise Conrath 
tional President. 2051 Seventh 
Cuyahoga Falls. 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music So- 
rority, Margaretta Wible Walker, Na- 
tional Pres., Dean of Women, Texas 
Tech. College, Lubbock, Texas 


OKLAHOMA 


KLINGSTEDT, Paul T.—Head of the 
Voice Department, Oklahoma A. & M 
College; Stillwater. 

YOUNG, Mary Lavinia Teacher of 
Singing. Member National Association 
Teachers of Singing; Oklahoma Mus 
Teachers Ass'n.; Delta Omicron; Nat 
Mus. Fraternity; Dir. Young Academy 
of Arts. Lawton. 

YOUNG, ACADEMY OF 
ton, 1934. Mary Lavinia 
Voice - Piano - Art. Okla 


Professional Music 
Hoch, Na- 
Street, 


ARTS, Law- 
Young, Dir 


representative 


Water Color Exhibitions of Harry 
Stevens. 

TENNESSEE 
JONES, John D.—Piano. 614 W. Hill 


Ave., Apt. 44, Knoxville 16 
GARRETT, Clyde Jay-——-Head Music De- 


partment, Professor of Voice, Union 
University, Jackson. 


UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., Voice Teacher, 
389 N. University Ave., Provo 
WYOMING 


FELLAHAUER, Fauneil, B.M. Student of 
Juilliard; Bernice Frost in Theory; Alex- 
ander Rabb in Piano. 1620 Rainbow, 
Laramie. 


* 


olevenson 

ntinued trom page 44 
tion to the highest canons of the 
art which a significant even though 
small group of Mexican musicians 
within the national capital strives 
to maintain. American 
will be the richer and better in- 
formed through an acquaintance 
and appreciation of their achieve- 
ments in the face of adverse cir- 
cumstances which might operate 
here completely to destroy musical 
endeavor. 

Mexico is going forward music- 
ally. The future will be better than 
the present. American interests and 
sympathetic understanding will as- 
sist Mexican musical development, 
just as Mexican interests will assist 
American musical development. 
We must interest ourselves. There 
are too many other hands of hos- 
pitable interest outstretched for us 
safely to ignore. 


musicians 
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Juilliard School 


(continued from page 4) 
well ‘““Cacade” at the Museum of 


Modern Art, with the latter as solo- 
ist. Mr. Robin, well known in the 
field of accoustical engineering, will 
also continue his present duties as 
director of the School's department 
of Acoustics. 


* 
Milhaud 
(continued from page 7) 
cellent choir, while a _ cappella 
works of the Renaissance are gen- 
erally sung. 
Programs for Every Taste 

Having several transmitters at 
its disposal, the French radio is 
able to please every taste. If one 
broadcasts a symphonic concert, 
another one will give a play, an- 
other one a jazz concert or a vari- 
ety program. American music is 
regularly heard on recorded con- 
certs, either works of composers 
such as Copland, Sessions, Piston, 
Harris, Diamond, etc., or a real 
history of jazz from the New Or- 
leans ‘twenties style to the last de- 
velopment of be-bop which is of- 
fered with rather interesting com- 
ments. Poetry is regularly heard 
on the air. Scientific talks, too, and 
every morning four courses from 
the Sorbonne are broadcast. The 
essential musical life of the nation 
is centered in the radio and its tre- 
mendous activities. Similar organi- 
zations are to be found at the BBC 
in London, and in the Belgian, Ital- 
ian, and Swiss Radio. They also 
help composers by commissioning 
scores. 

Many Music Festivals 

A great increase in the number 
of festivals has also contributed to 
the improvement of the music situ- 
ation. Before the war Salzburg, 
Florence, Venice, Edinburgh, and 
Lucerne were famous for their fes- 
tivals from May to September. In 
France, since Liberation, festivals 
have taken place in various cities: 
in Avignon, in the gardens of the 
Palais des Papes, a theatre festival 
presents new plays in July with 
new scores commissioned for the 
occasion. In Aix-en-Provence, my 
birth town, there was a Mozart 
Festival in July, with religious mu- 
sic in the Cathedral, orchestra 
works and chamber music works 
in different seventeenth and eight- 
eenth century palaces, a presenta- 
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tion of Mozart’s opera, Cosi fan 
Tutte, in the gardens of the former 
Archbishop Palace and, due to the 
fact | was born in this town, an 
evening of my works. There was 
a big Festival in Strasbourg in 
May (orchestra, choir, chamber 
music, etc.), a festival in Besancon, 
another in Bourges. . . . Music is 
blooming everywhere. Isn't it a 
kind of marvelous compensation in 
a country which faces economic, 
political, and financial difficulties 
and which, like all Europe—and 
the rest of the world—faces so un- 
certain a future? 
——— *- a 
houssevitzky 
(continued from page 11) 

disrupting influence on successful 
magic-making. Hence, the exclu- 
sion rule. But knowledge of Kous- 
sevitzky’s working methods has 
been a matter of widespread curio- 
sity among music-lovers. Now is 
their chance. Koussevitzky, who at 
the end of this season retires after 
a quarter-century of conducting as 
head of the Boston Symphony, has 
decided to reveal his laboratory 
secrets over the air. 

“Some unknown future geniuses 
of the art of orchestral interpreta- 
tion may get some good ideas,” 
said the famous leader with a smile. 

* . . 
(in The Cover 


(continued from page 12) 
portunities for public performances 


in the closing concerts of the sea- 
son. The rehearsals of the Festival 
Operas and the Festival Concerts 
are frequently combined with the 
conducting classes of the Festival 
itself under the supervision of the 
directors of the Festival. 

Sightseeing excursions are care- 
fully planned to include the places 
of historical interest as well as the 
unusual scenery in and around 
Salzburg. This is an important fea- 
ture for the American. 

Participants are allowed the fa- 
cilities of the library which was 
founded by Mozart, as well as the 
college library. In a limited way, 
participants also have the privilege 
of practice in their respective fields 
in the Mozarteum studios and class 
rooms. 

If one uses the experiences of 
1948, as his basis of comparison, 
provided proper reservations are 
made, there will be no difficulties 
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involved in securing living accom- 
modations. The shortage of hotel 
rooms was taken care of by the fa- 
cilities offered by local citizens in 
their homes. Americans can secure 
travel information and make ad- 
vance arrangements through Mr. 
Rudolph Mattesich, Austrian State 
Tourist Department, 50 West 10th 
Street, New York 11, New York. 
The provisions for the Festival of 
1948 were really on a peace-time 
basis. The same provisions wil! be 
available for the Festival of 1949 

All Festival inquiries should be 
directed to the International Sum- 
mer Academy, Salzburg, Mozart- 
eum, Austria. An English prosp:c- 
tus will be mailed upon reques 

ae es ->——— 
Hollywood Bow! 
(continued from page 16) 

scaled on gigantic proportions 

Last summer under Ormanc $s 
direction the first western perfc 
ance of Gustav Mahler's Eic 
(the Symphony of 1,000 voic 5) 
was given to an attendance in *- 


cess of 15,000. 
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HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE 


[| PARTMENT of MUSIC BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 


Staff for 1948-49 























William Hargrave, Basso Henry Grady Harlan, Ph.D., Mus. D. Leo Podolsky 
(Metropolitan Opera) Dean, Department of Music Artist Consultant 
Artist Teacher of Voice Voice-Chorus 


Gabriel Fransee 


a SS Chester Parks Voice-Mus. Ed 
ody 0th es: Instruments- Violin Women's Choir 
Howard Payne Orchestra Howard Payne Band 
Mary Edith Loyd Woodrow Wall Annie B. Combs 
Piano-Organ Voice-Conducting Piano-Theory 
College Accompanist A Cappella Choir College Accompanist 
Men's Chorus 
Mrs. Sybil S. Howell Mrs. Howard Scott William Ross Robert Milam 
Piano-Voice Piano-Organ Student Assist Student Assist | 
Instruments Voice 














a Howard Payne College A Cappella Choir 
Woodrow Wall, B. M., Conductor—(Graduate of Westminster Choir School) 


HOWARD PAYNE COLLEGE MUSIC FESTIVAL 
MAY 2-7 


Monday, May 2, Faculty Recital—Leo Podolsky, Pianist; Tuesday, May 3, Student Recital and College Orchestra; Wed- 
ne day, May 4, Band Concert, Howard Payne College Band; Thursday, May 5, Student Recital and A Cappella Choir; 
Friay, May 6, Faculty Recital—William Hargrave, Baritone; Saturday, May 7, Performance of LOVE DIVINE 
3° Voice Chorus. 

D: ‘ng the entire week of May 2-7, Leo Podolsky, world-renowned Pianist-Teacher, will conduct a Master Class in Piano 
fo: students and teachers. This is Mr. Podolsky’s fourth Master Class in Howard Payne. All have been large. 


Address: Dr. H. Grady Harlan 





, Box 235 

- Brownwood, Texas 

, Thos. H. Taylor, LL. D. G. G. Dickey, M. A. Z. T. Huff, Ph. D. 
President of College Registrar of College Dean of College 
J. H. Shelton, B. S. Dorothy Cox, M. A. Gordon G. Taylor, B. A. 
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